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THE PASSING OF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


By Dr. SIDNEY EDWARD MEZES 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Tue need for a liberal college course and 
its value are generally recognized. In 
order to pursue such a course, for its own 
sake or as an introduction to professional 
training, thousands of young men and 


women attend universities. For it is 
assumed that the college, the original 


foundation, and now the central unit of 
the American university, provides just 
such liberal or cultural opportunity. It is 
assumed that a college education gives stu- 
dents a somewhat broad, though inevitably 
theoretical, knowledge of life, some under- 
standing of its problems and of the solu- 
tions attempted by men of parts, and an 
introductory idea of relative values, or at 
least of the factors that determine them. 
Insofar as these aims are attained, a 
graduate should, after some practical expe- 
rienee, feel somewhat at home in the world, 
and be able to steer his course with a cer- 
tain confidence. 

Does the education called liberal or cul- 
tural in the American college of to-day 
accomplish these results, or anything ap- 
proximating them? I seriously doubt it. 


[ doubt whether the instruction of the col- 
lege proper gives its students or graduates 
any appreciable understanding of life and 
the world, or any steady sense of values— 
indeed any broad appreciation of the ex- 
istence of values and standards, to say 


nothing of an understanding of their basic 
importance. Naturally this criticism ap- 
plies more fully to some institutions than 
to others. Moreover, the home and the 
church are also somewhat generally remiss, 
the former, where it fails, being naturally 
the worst of the three. But that does not 
excuse the college, or the high school, which 
is more important and equally unsuccess- 
ful. 

Whether the old college, now outdated, 
revolving about Latin, Greek and mathe- 
maties did in its day yield culture in the 
sense indicated may be matter of opinion. 
Some of us believe that it did with consid- 
erable success. But the point I want to 
bring out in this writing is that forces at 
work for half a century and more have 
gradually, unconsciously, weaned the col- 
lege away from such liberal training as 
existed, substituting a professional course 
and a professional spirit. The forces I 
have in mind are those that, by slow de- 
grees and imperfectly, have grafted the 
German university upon the American off- 
spring of the English college. While, as 
we shall see, this process practically killed 
the cultural college, it is important to 
realize that it was, on the other hand, rich 
and transforming in its results. On the 
material side came laboratories and more 
laboratories, housed in buildings and more 
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buildings, elaborately finished, some beau- 
tiful; American skill and resource wedded 
to thorough and precise German science. 
On the personnel side, our colleges, become 
universities at least in name, welcomed as 
teachers only those with doctor’s degrees, 
won at first in Heidelberg, Leipzig, Berlin, 
later in our own graduate schools, which 
multiplied rapidly, too rapidly. Moreover, 
we have witnessed the growth of a strange 
medley of new ‘‘schools’’ and ‘‘ecolleges,’’ 
where science is sought to be applied to the 
most heterogeneous subject-matter, in re- 
sponse to real and imagined popular need 
and demand; into the 
high schools, converting them into prema- 
The general result of 


with throwbacks 
ture science shops. 
all this has been the awakening of indus- 
try, and of the nation as a whole in a dim 
way, to the value of science and its wide- 
spread practical application; leading to 
mass production, reduction of unit cost, 
some forty mechanical slaves—robots—per 
mushroom industries; 
over night; 

restless movement, the of 
Truly a bewildering transforma- 
tion, gradual but gained, 
much lost; with no man knowing as yet on 
which side the balance falls. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
As an unintended and unobserved incident 
of this truly marvelous transformation the 
liberal college, as was said, waned and all 
but vanished. At first the faculties of the 
colleges, as undergraduates, had some 
touch with liberal subjects taught in a lib- 
eral spirit; but their intense graduate 
training was specialized and narrow, pri- 
marily concerned with some minute subdi- 
vision of a subject, only secondarily con- 
cerned with the subject as a whole and 
quite uninterested in the bearing of the 
subject on life, or with life itself. One 
remembers the German professor who re- 
gretted that he had not devoted his life to 


inhabitant; new 


luxuries become necessities 


constant age 


whirl. 


swift; much 
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the dative case. His case was extreme, but 

typical. 
Thereafter it 

ripened 


circular 
effect, 
cause in 

As ecol- 


lege teachers, the winners of doctors’ de- 


was a process, 


cause having into effect 


accentuated cause, accentuated 


turn accentuated effect, ete., ete. 


grees inevitably specialized their teaching, 


making it more and more narrow, more 


and more microscopic and quantitative, 
less and less qualitative, genial, illuminat- 
ing and orienting. Their teaching, ours to 
be accurate, becoming dryer, tended in- 
creasingly to train scholars apt at research 
and 
And as time 


rather than men women at 
home in the everyday world. 


advanced we new professors came to have 


young 


practically no experience of liberal in- 
struction, either as undergraduates, or as 
graduate students; and our teaching nat- 
urally became dryer still and less cultural. 

More and more also, though we were 
preparing to teach undergraduates, our 
interests, especially in our graduate years, 
were withdrawn from young students and 
their lively affairs and concentrated on the 
abstract subject-matter of our research. 
Indeed we gave no thought to imparting, 
still less to evoking knowledge; we were 
immersed in the very different task of try- 
ing, however infinitesimally, to add _ to 
knowledge. 

Moreover, the process of professionaliz- 
ing the college was intensified by the semi- 
conscious selection of teacher material, and 
that doubly. Professors primarily inter- 
ested in scholarship naturally encouraged 
similar minded students to become their 
assistants and successors, and discouraged 
others, and, in the second place, these 
others, with more cultural interests, 
needed little discouragement as the train- 
ing for the doctorate did not attract them 


With teachers and curriculum- 
Courses 


such 


builders, the resu!t was inevitable. 
and curricula, with few exceptions, tended 
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to train research men and scholars, just as 
surely as medical schools train physicians, 
But 


professional 


and law schools lawyers. it seems 
clear that the 


school that thus sueceeded the college is not 


invaluable 


an ideal agency for educating ‘‘college’’ 
students, the bulk of whom have no apti- 
tude for scholarship, in pregnant 
sense of the word, and have no desire to be 


They and their 


any 


and will not be scholars. 
parents were told and believed that they 
would receive a cultural education, and 
that is what they needed, but in fact they 
have received nothing of the kind. 

That then is the picture, as I see it, of 


the passing of the cultural college. Some 
may think it overdrawn. There are so 


many American colleges, they are so vari- 
ously placed and so diverse, that accurate 
knowledge is difficult to obtain, and gen- 
eralizations are peculiarly precarious. I 
that after 
and reflection, all would go this far at least 


believe, however, examination 
—agreeing that the number of professional 
courses has greatly multiplied, till they 
constitute an easy majority of all courses, 
and that most courses are taught in a pro- 
fessional rather than a cultural 
That would mean that the 
called, consists of an incompatible wedded 
pair that had far better be divorced, each 
going its own way in peace and singleness 
of purpose. The present confusion of 
function and intent is sure to be harmful. 
Without in any way hampering the valu- 


spirit. 


college, so 


able new professional school we have inad- 
vertently created let us build up in our 
universities, alongside of their professional 
schools, genuine liberal or cultural colleges, 
if we ean. 

Many faculties know there is something 
radically with the present day 
“‘eollege,’’ but are puzzled to know what 
to do about it. Should any of them become 
convineed that the above analysis has cor- 
rectly diagnosed the trouble, the remedy 


wrong 
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would in time be found. But even then it 
would be no easy task to apply it, because 
of the vested interests that would be 
affected. 

Meantime I shall venture to indicate 
some of the characteristics of the new lib- 
eral curriculum, as I see it, with the warn- 
ing that it can be only a part of that richer 
whole, the liberal course. 

1. While Oxford 
Cambridge, .that most college students can 


not or will not learn to think, the eurrieu- 


realizing, with and 


lum should be so framed and taught as to 
be of the greatest possible help to those 
who can and will learn to use their minds 
for something better 
This training and sharpening of the wits 
would be its most difficult task. 

2. For the present most colleges would 


than memorizing. 


have to give students what may be called 
the tools of modern culture, a practical 
speaking and reading knowledge of at least 
one foreign language, and an acquaintance 
with the basic sciences, physics, chemistry, 
and biology, such as can be gained in 
a general course with elementary labora- 
tory practice. 
better learned in the grammar school, and 


The language can be much 


the sciences in the high school; and in time 
that will no doubt be done. 

3. The curriculum would, of course, have 
a certain flexibility to meet individual 
tastes and needs. 

4. The old-time college pursued three 
aims that should be once more set up in 
the new curriculum; to discipline the mind 
(1. above) largely accomplished through 
the study of languages and mathematies; 
to educate the student in ethical, esthetic 
and practical values, by familiarizing him 
with the picturesque literature 
through it, with the rich vibrant life of 
Athens and Rome (very similar to English 
and American life before the coming of 
railways, and thus of 
value) ; and to further broaden his outlook 


and, 


great practical 
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by giving him an acquaintance with lands 
and peoples other than his own. 

The aim of the bulk of college teaching 
would be to give students an intelligent 
understanding of life as it is lived here and 
now. This can be accomplished much bet- 
ter by the study of concrete national living 
in the past and present than by abstract 
Among the elements that go to 
make up our national life are, farming, 
ranching, mining, fishing, manufacturing, 
transportation, trade and commerce, dis- 
tribution, retailing, communication by 
mail, wire and wireless, care of health, edu- 
eation of all grades and kinds, religion, 
recreation and art; government, local, state 
and national. 

The task of the college should be to 
acquaint the student, or rather to induce 
him to work his own way, with faculty 
assistance, into some understanding of this 
life; far flung, deep going, pulsing, partly 


sciences. 


free, partly controlled, at loose ends but to 
a degree organized, and in the most intri- 


cate interplay. Truly an immense and 
most difficult and responsible task; but not 
impossible. A few examples may help to 
indicate a possible procedure. The cur- 
riculum as a whole could only be worked 
out by a faculty through a committee. 
Some understanding of the racial, 
familial, economic and political forces 
upon which governments depend, and on 
whose deterioration they fall, could be 
gained from comparative studies of the 
decline and fall of ancient Athens, of re- 
publican, and also of imperial Rome, of the 
Italian city states during the renaissance, 
and of the French revolution; some or all. 
On the background of an examination of 
the decay of industry and commerce dur- 
ing the breakup of the Roman Empire, and 
of their revival during the middle cen- 
turies, a study of them in present day 
England or Germany would throw much 
light on the nature and function of busi- 
ness in our highly industrialized national 
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life. A thoroughly concrete, and therefore 
extensive and detailed understanding of 
the part played by applied science from 
the beginning of last century until to-day 
in western Europe, would help bring home 
to students the surpassing significance of 
science. Similarly the réles of education, 
of art, of recreation (most important), of 
medicine, ete., could be illuminated. In al! 
this there would be ample opportunity for 
wide reading, an invaluable habit for an 
educated man, as well as for intensive 
study in directions in which individual 
interests lay. 

Finally, on the basis of this quickened 
insight into the workings of the prime ele- 
ments and factors of national life, the 
crowning course might well deal with our 
own country as a living, going organism. 

The new cultural course thus too briefly 
suggested would easily fill four years, and 
could be confined within them. It would 
be based on ‘‘case-books,’’ source books, 
laboratory manuals, and a rich and dis- 
criminating array of reference books, rest- 
ing back on a generous library. 

The great difficulty would not be tech- 
nical but social. We have in our midst 
a large number of hypersensitive parti- 
sans of all kinds, who think students, 
like chameleons, fatally take on and re- 
flect the colors to which they are ex- 
posed. Teachers sometimes wish this were 
true, and parents also. How marvelously 
it would simplify both our tasks! But 
we know, when we stop to think, that 
students, like other youth, especially in 
this day and generation, have minds very 
much their own. The best and most gen- 
erous among them think they are born 
to make the world over, and make it 
better, and in their college days before 
entering ‘‘practical’’ life, they will “‘try 
on’’ almost anything, the newer and more 
untried the better. As a result it gener- 
ally is the latest and most radical fad that 
they play with. This sends shivers chas- 
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ing down the spines of solid citizens who 
have forgotten their own youth, and they 
hammer the colleges. And, at the other 
extreme, when colleges hold up before the 
students the conservative antidotes to their 
undue radicalism, it is the turn of the radi- 
cals to get all ‘‘het up,’’ and to hammer 
the colleges. It would be better for both 
groups of extremists to give authorities 
and students alike credit for average com- 
mon sense. The authorities know their 
boys and girls, and growing pains do not 


last long. 
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An incidental advantage of importance 
would be that the professional course for 
scholars, being unencumbered by uninter- 
ested and unsuitable students, could lead to 
the doctorate in about five years. 

Some special arrangement would be 
necessary for the training of college teach- 
ers—probably the college course, spread 
over five years, with practice teaching and 
a little pedagogy added, leading to a doc- 
torate; and, after graduation and an ap- 
pointment, a year or two of teaching under 
observation and instruction. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SCHOOLS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE CENSUS 
THE help of the schools was enlisted in the 
task of diffusing information about the British 
census, Which was taken on the night of Sun- 
day, April 26. The Registrar-General having 


expressed the hope that teachers and educa- 


tional bodies might cooperate, as on previous 
occasions, to interest their pupils in the census 
and explain to them points of importance in 
the filling up of the schedule, the Board of 
Edueation commended his request to all con- 
cerned. 

The schools were supplied with enlargements, 
measuring about three feet by 2 feet, of the 
front page of the household schedule, and with 
copies of a pamphlet specially prepared for 
educational instruction and called “Notes on 
Census-taking.” The pamphlet comprises sec- 
tions on the history of the subject, the gen- 
eral objects of the census, the processes of 
enumeration and compilation, and the inquiries 
in the 1931 schedule. An appendix treats of 
the technical subject-matter of the occupation 
and industry inquiries, which are by far the 
most complicated and difficult part of the 
census inquiries. 

The cireular recommended that the census 
should form the subject of special lessons in 
all senior departments of public elementary 
schools and in all secondary schools, and that 
some attention could also be usefully devoted 
to the subject in other institutions for higher 
education, and, in suitable cases, in special 


schools. In all classes of pupils of an ap- 
propriate age it was suggested that one or more 
lessons should be devoted to the census schedule 
itself. Of the value of such instruction the 


circular says: 


The advantages, both from a national and a 
local point of view, of securing accuracy in the 
census returns will be recognized by all those in- 
terested in education, as by other persons in touch 
with the public business of the country. It is 
clear that the rendering of such assistance is in no 
way alien to the legitimate functions of schools, 
especially those which are aided or recognized by 
the state; and the board has every hope that the 
teachers, upon whose cooperation in this matter so 
much must depend, will be not only anxious to 
render a public service, but also quick to recog- 
nize the educational possibilities of the census. 
The board has every reason to believe that this is 
a view which commends itself to all experienced 
teachers. An event of this kind, affecting, as it 
will, every household, can not fail to be of at least 
some interest to all but the youngest children in 
each family, and may not inappropriately be the 
occasion of a general departure from the ordinary 
course of school routine. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Pusiic education in the United States has 
steadily risen to a place of such importance 
that more than 23 per cent. of all public 
revenue from tax collections are now expended 
annually for elementary and secondary school 
instruction. 
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According to information given out by the 
Office of Edueation in addition to spending 
than $2,180,000,000 for elementary and 


secondary education annually, more than $5,- 


more 


486,000,000 are invested in buildings, grounds 
and equipment. 

When tax supported collegiate schools are 
included, with their $264,300,000, the total ex- 
pended reaches nearly $2,500,000,000 annually. 
$847,000,000 
collegiate grounds, buildings and equipment. 


Approximately are invested in 
The actual value of publicly supported edu- 
cational institutions in the nation is $6,333,- 
838,588. 

Federal, state and loeal taxation is in excess 
of $9,250,000,000 annually in the United States. 
This is 10 per cent. of the national income. 

In answer to considerable discussion of the 
large amount of money spent on public educa- 
tion in this country, the National Education 
Association recently made a complete study of 
the problem with special attention to eompara- 
tive costs on other items. 

It was found that although approximately 
$2,500,000,000 are expended for publie educa- 
tion, more than $3,000,000,000 are spent annu- 
ally for life insurance, nearly $6,500,000,000 for 
certain luxuries including tobacco, confection- 
ery, theaters, sporting goods and toys, jewelry, 
perfumes and cosmetics. More than $7,000,- 
000,000 are expended annually for building 
construction, while the purchase of automobiles 
ineurs an ‘outlay of $12,500,000,000. 

The cost of publie instruction is increasing. 
It has risen from $1,580,671,296 in 1922 to the 
present figure. A study of the rising cost made 
by the National Education Association discloses 
that the increase has not been out of proportion 
to expenditures in other directions. 

As the states, the cities and the counties ex- 
pand their educational services, the costs mount. 
Efforts are being made to increase the efficiency 
of the whole educational system. Since 1922 
the income of the nation and the cost of main- 
taining the schools have increased at approxi- 
mately the same rate. 


INDIAN CHILDREN AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Apmission of Indian children into public 

schools that they may have the experience of 
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growing up in contact with normal American 
life is being speeded up by the Indian Service. 
An example of how this movement, looking 
toward the ultimate solution of the Indian 
problem through converting its members into 
normal citizens, is being worked out is given 
in a report of a supervisor of education re- 
cently made public. This supervisor has re- 
cently made a trip of six weeks, covering parts 
of California, Nevada, Arizona and Oklahoma. 

In San Diego County, California, the gov- 
for 


maintained five-day 


Indian 


ernment has years 


schools attended only by children. 
Visits were made to all these schools with the 
result that the recommendation is being made 
to consolidate three of these day schools with 
the nearest publie school and thereby place th 
Indian children attending them in _ publir 
schools. 

In Nevada a similar arrangement is being 
made whereby a day school accommodating 
about thirty Indian children will be consoli 
dated with a town publie school, those thirty 
children being given the advantages of a good, 
up-to-date modern public school system. 

In Arizona at two or three points, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby Indian children 
will be placed in the publie schools. 

In Oklahoma, which has more Indians than 
state, the 


maintains fourteen boarding schools, the major 


any other and where government 


ity of the Indian children are already in the 
but 
consummated whereby children in the higher 


public schools, arrangements are being 
grades of some of the boarding schools situated 
near public schools will be transferred to the 
publie schools and live in government dormi- 
tories. This is being done at Pawnee, Euchee 
and Eufaula. 

In the Sae and Fox Reservation at Tama, 
Towa, steps are being taken to place a number 
of the Indian children of that reservation in 
the Tama City Schools the coming school year. 

It is to be noted that in no instance will there 
be segregation of the Indian children into one 
room in the publie schools, but they will be 


placed in the grades where they properly be- 


long and will be given every advantage that the 
None of the schools 
object to the admission of Indian children and 


white children receive. 


make no discrimination against them. 
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STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS IN NEW 
MEXICO 
Mrs. GrorGiA Lusk, school superintendent in 
1e State of New Mexico, in an article con- 
tributed to the United States Daily reports that 
the New State Board 
recently took steps in regard to raising stand- 


1 
tr 


Mexico of Edueation 
ards of certification in order to improve the 
educational of the state. The 
taken eares for the schools for next year only. 
The members of the State Board will give this 
subject careful study, and will meet again in 


system action 


the summer to enact a complete plan of certifi- 
cation for the future. 

The recent action raised standards, but the 
increased requirements are so reasonable and 
gradual that they may be met by every de- 
sirable teacher in New Mexico without undue 
hardship or excessive expense. 

The recent action of the State Board in re- 
gard to certification was as follows: 


1. That no new certificates by examination shall be 
issued. Provided, however, that first- and second- 
grade certificates now in force which expire on 
September 1, 1931, may be renewed for one year 
only when evidence has been presented that at 
east six semester hours or nine term hours of ad- 
vanced work has been earned in an accredited col- 
ege or university during the summer of 1931. 
Advanced work in this connection shall be inter- 
preted to high school work in case the 
candidate is not a high school graduate or college 


candidate is a high 


mean 


work in ease the school 
graduate. ) 

2. That first and second grade certificates issued 
on credits which expire on September 1, 1931, may 
be renewed for one year only provided the holders 
of such certificates attend a standard college or 
university this summer and earn six semester hours 
or nine term hours of college credit. 

3. That graduates of accredited high schools be 
granted this year a one-year elementary certificate 
provided they attend a standard college or uni- 
versity this summer and earn six semester or nine 
term hours of college credit. 

4. That at least one half of the six semester 
hours or nine term hours specified above be in 
which the college **edu- 


courses 


designates as 
eation.’’ 

5. That all 
granted under this regulation shall be required to 
present a credit in New Mexico history and civics 
or in the usually accepted equivalent, earned by 


teachers to whom certificates are 
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examination or by work in an accredited high 
school, college or university, said credit to be in 
addition to the six semester hours or nine term 
hours required in this regulation. 

6. That applicants for renewal of professional 
or high shall be 


granted such renewal for one year only pending 


school or special certificates 
the completion of certification requirements by the 
State Board of Education that they 


have met the existing requirements for such re 


providing 


newal. 
SCHOOL MUSEUMS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
made a grant of $5,000 each to the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum and the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, for educational exten- 
sion. News, 


are to be used for extension of the work with 


The funds, according to Museum 
schools throughout the State of Pennsylvania 
by means of a plan for the building up of 
school museums. 

Both museums have been cooperating for 
many years with the Philadelphia Board of 
Edueation in making museum material and edu- 
cational facilities available to the school chil- 
dren of the city. The new program which has 
been drawn up jointly by the two museums 
would extend the educational work to the out- 
lying districts of the state and to schools so 
far distant from Philadelphia that classes can 
not .sily be brought to the museums to view 
the collections or hear the talks given in the 
exhibition galleries. The ap- 
proval of Dr. Hoban, of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education, and with the funds pro- 
vided by the Carnegie Corporation it will be 
possible to put it into immediate effect. 

For the school year of 1930-31, membership 
in the association into which the participating 
schools will be organized will be limited to 
twenty schools Philadelphia. It is 
planned to increase this number of schools 


plan has the 


outside 


yearly as the organization develops. 
The plans for the development of 
museums include: 


these 
school installation in the 


school of collections now in the Commercial 


and University Museums for use in school work. 
Each school museum will also develop each year 


one museum project, to which the pupils of 
all grades will contribute in connection with 
their school work, and to which the Commercial 
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and University Museums will contribute infor- 
mation and illustrative material. The project 
for 1930-31 will be either “The Development 
of Records” or “The Development of Clothing,” 
choice between the two being made by vote of 
the twenty schools. 

membership in the 


The requirements for 
School Museum Association are that each school 
provide suitable space in its buildings for the 


installation of the school museum and, with 
the payment of a nominal fee, agree to co- 
operate in the plans for the development of 
the school museum as outlined by the Com- 
mercial Museum and the University Museum. 
Mrs. Loring Dam, of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, and Charles R. Tooth- 
aker, of the Commercial Museum, are in charge 


of the project. 


CARNEGIE FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRAD- 
UATE LIBRARY STUDY 

TWELVE librarians in the United States and 
Canada are to receive grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for graduate study 
during 1931-32. Nine ot! the candidates live in 
the United States, and three in Canada. The 
grants range from $1,000 to $2,500. By means 
of these grants those who have already had ex- 
perience in library work or who have shown 
promise of contributing to the advancement of 
the library profession are enabled to pursue 
graduate study in library problems. 

The corporation received one hundred and 
three applications for library fellowship grants 
this year. Candidates were selected by an Ad- 
visory Group on Library Fellowships, which in- 
cluded Rudolph H. Gjelsness, of the New York 
Public Library; Carl H. Milam, secretary of 
the American Library Association; William 8. 
Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, author of “The 
American Publie Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge”; Florence Overton, of the New 
York Publie Library; Maleolm G. Wyer, libra- 
rian of the Denver, Colorado, Publie Library, 
and Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland. Candidates were 
chosen on the recommendations of those com- 
petent to judge the applicants’ ability from 
their own professional experience, and on the 
plan and purpose set forth by the candidates 
in their applications. 
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Those recommended for grants in the United 
States are: 

George C. Allez, librarian, Central State Teach 
ers College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. To study 
the service function of the library in teacher 
training institutions, at the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 

Herbert B. Anstaett, librarian, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 1: 
study college and university library administra 
tion, at the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. 

Alice R. Brooks, instructor, 
To specialize in school library development in 
preparation for teaching school library course. TT: 
study under supervision of Columbia University 
School of Library Service. 

Francis H. Henshaw, senior attendant in th 
order department of the Public Library at Los 
Angeles. To study library personnel problenis 
at School of Library Service, Columbia Univer 


Drexel Institut: 


sity. 

Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, reference librarian, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Un 
versity. To specialize in bibliography and bibli: 
graphical method, at Columbia University Schoo! 
of Library Service. 

Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., student, 
To continue library 


smory 
University Library School. 
studies in the graduate library school of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

Helen Martin, assistant professor, School of Li 
brary Science, Western Reserve University, Clev 
land. To study abroad recent European invest 
gations as to basic juvenile reading habits and 
interests, under the direction of the Chicago 
Graduate Library School. 

Gretta Smith, librarian, Department of Fin 
Arts, University of Pittsburgh. To make an in 
vestigation of museum collections and exhibits in 
this country and in Europe, with a view to dé 
termining to what extent the most modern pro 
gressive and effective technique in these fields is 
applicable to library practice, under the direction 
of Yale University. 

Eunice Wead, assistant professor, department of 
library science in the University of Michigan 
To study existing remains of equipment for hous 
ing and caring for books in the libraries of En 
glish ecclesiastical and other foundations previous 
to the dissolution of the monasteries. Wishes t 
study abroad, under direction of University © 
Michigan. 


f 


Those recommended for grants in Canada 
are: 
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Mary Duncan Carter, assistant professor of li- 
rary administration, McGill University. A com- 
parative study of reading interests with relation 

library facilities in the Province of Quebec, 
inder the direction of the Chicago Graduate Li 
brary School. 

Russell R. Munn, assistant, Fraser Valley Pub 

Library Demonstration. To take first year’s 
vork in a library school in preparation for library 
administrative work. To study at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 

Freda F. Waldon, student, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of London. To make a bibliog 
raphy of books relating to Canada published in 
Great Britain, from 1763-1900, under the direction 

f the London School of Librarianship. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue staff of instruction and administration 
of the fortieth summer session of Cornell Uni- 
versity will include 262 faculty members, 50 of 
whom are from institutions other than Cornell. 
There will be summer schools of law, biology, 
agriculture and home economics. 

Dr. R. H. Jordan will be chairman of the 
regular summer session; Professor B. S. Mon- 
roe will act as secretary; Dr. E. F. Bradford, 
registrar, and Miss R. Louise Fitch, dean of 
The New York State Summer Session, 
which eomprises the Schools of Agriculture and 
Home Eeonomies, will be under the direction of 
Dr. R. M. Stewart. 

The summer School of Law will be divided 
into two terms, from June 22 to July 29, and 
from July 30 to September 4. Instruction in 
the other schools will last for six weeks, start- 
ing on July 6. 

Lecturers in education will include: 


women. 


Jerome H. Bentley, secretary for education, New 
York City Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and lately Superintendent of Schools, Duluth, 
Minnesota, and Richmond, Indiana. 

Clyde Fisher, curator of education and astronomy, 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Alfred Martin Meyer, director of Junior High 
School, Orlando, Florida. 

William C. Ruediger, dean of Teachers’ College, 
George Washington University. 


In physical education : 


Carl G. Chamberlain, director of physical educa- 
tion, Charlotte High School, Rochester. 
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D. E. Murray, director of physical education, 
Madison Junior High School, Rochester. 

Frank L. 
Jersey. 


Myers, teacher, Bernardsvilie, New 


In the College of Agriculture, lecturers in 
the division of rural education will be: 


Frederick Gardner Behrends, director, Hope Farm 
School, Verbank, New York. 

Jerome H. Bentley, secretary for education, New 
York City Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Harry E. Bradford, chairman, Division of Voca 
tional Education, University of Nebraska. 

Charles W. Clark, director of Schenectady Voca 
tional Schools. 

Clyde Fisher, curator of education and astronomy, 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Arthur Kendall Getman, chief, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Bureau, State Department of Education. 


Helen H. Heyl, assistant, Rural Education Bu- 
reau, State Department of Education. 
Alfred Martin Meyer, director, Junior High 


School, Orlando, Florida. 

Bertha Tyler Nelson, teacher of home economics, 
Junior High School, New York City. 

James Beckley Palmer, director, department of 
rural education, State Normal School, Potsdam, 
New York. 

Ralph Augustine Waldron, head of the science de- 
partment, State Teachers’ 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Florence E. Winchell, formerly director of the 


College, Slippery 


home economics department, State Teachers’ 
College, Albany, New York. 


THE SUMMER EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

CoMPLETE plans for the first summer confer- 
ence for advanced students of education, to be 
held under the direction of the department of 
education of the Yale Graduate School, from 
July 6 to August 8, have been made public by 
Professor Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the de- 
partment. 

“It is the purpose of the Department of 
Edueation,” Professor Hill said, “to bring to- 
gether a small group of graduate students for 
the study of important problems in the field of 
education. The group will be limited to one 
hundred advanced students of 
lected on the basis of scholastic record and 
professional achievement. While most of the 
students will be men and women of wide edu- 
cational experience, there will be included in 


edueation se- 
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the group students of less experience whose 
admission will be justified by scholastic reeord 
alone.” 

The faculty of the conference will be com- 
3ode, professor of edu- 
cational Ohio State 
Dr. Walter Albert Jessup, president of the 
University of Iowa; Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, 


posed of Boyd Henry 


philosophy, University ; 


protessor of edueational psychology and mea- 
surements, Harvard University; Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Dr. Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike, professor of educational psychology, Co- 
lumbia University. 

“The work of 
acterized by much 


“There 


be char- 
Hill 
the’ ordi- 


the conference will 


freedom,” Professor 


said. will be no courses in 
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nary sense of the term. The conference itself 
will be a unit in considering problems of eur- 
rent educational importance. Each student will 
be expected to contribute to its suecess by mak- 
ing available to the group the results of his 
reading, thinking and general experience. No 
work will be scheduled during the afternoon 
and evening, this time being reserved for read- 
ing, for small group discussions and for per- 
sonal conference with members of the faculty. 
All the meetings of the conference will be held 
in the seminar rooms of the Sterling Memorial 
Library, the resources of which will be avail- 
able to the students. Students who wish credit 
for advanced degrees must demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the faculty that their time has 


been profitably spent.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WALTER Ditt Scort, first alumnus to be 


president of Northwestern University, and Mrs. 


Scott, also a graduate of the university, were 
the guests of honor at a formal banquet given 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on May 1. 
This banquet celebrated Dr. Scott’s tenth year 
as president of the university and took place on 


his sixty-second birthday. 


Dr. M. Lyte Spencer, president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, was the guest of honor 
and the principal speaker at a banquet on 
April 22 of the Boston alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


Tue Reverend Hvuco F. Siocremyer, head 
of the St. Ignatius High School in Chicago, 
has been elected president of Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, succeeding the Reverend Hubert F. 
Brockman, S.J., who died on February 12. 


THe REVEREND JOHN MACKENZIE, principal 
of Wilson College, Bombay, has been appointed 
vice-chancellor of the University of Bombay in 
place of Mr. Justice Mirza Ali Akbar Khan, 


who has resigned. 


Mr. W. C. F. Campaian, head of the engi- 
neering department of Hull Municipal Tech- 
nical College, has been appointed principal of 
Southall Technical Institute in 
Mr. J. W. Archer, who was recently appointed 


succession to 


principal of Kingston Technical and Commer- 
cial Institute. 


Dr. WitLiAM Patten, professor of biology 
at Dartmouth College, with which he has been 
connected since 1893, will retire at the end of 
the college year with the title of professor 
emeritus. 

PLANS have been proposed to the New York 
State Legislature for the purchase and restora- 
tion of the farm on which was born Dr. 
Stephen Moulton Babeock, professor emeritus 
of agricultural chemistry at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Dr. THomas Hunt MorGan, director of the 
William G. Kerekhoff Laboratories of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasadena, 
president of the National Academy of Sciences, 
has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in the section for 
anatomy and zoology. 


THE honorary doctorate of philosophy of the 
University of Berlin was conferred on Dr. R. 
W. Wood, professor of experimental physics at 
the Johns Hopkins University, at the German 
Embassy in Washington on April 27. 

Tue Government of the French Republic has 
conferred upon Professor Albert L. Cru, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the 
Cross of Knight of the Legion of Honor. 
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Tue Government of Greece has conferred ton; Secretary-treasurer, S. Howard Chase, 
the Golden Cross of an Officer of the Redeemer Beverly; Auditor, Willard A. Atwell, Wake- 
on Professor Eliot Grinnell Mears, of Stanford _ field. 


Dr. 


Mears was the Carnegie visiting professor to 


University, author of “Greece To-day.” 


the Hellenic universities in 1930. 


Dr. Water RicwarpD MILes, professor of 
experimental psychology at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of psychol- 
ogy at Yale University, where he has been re- 
the Dr. 
Catharine Cox Miles has been appointed clin- 


search associate during past year. 


ical professor of psychology. 


Dr. WittramM Martin Proctor, professor of 
edueation at Stanford University and for the 
past ten years on the committee of admissions, 
has been appointed acting professor of educa- 
tion and acting director of admissions for the 
fall of 1931 at Pomona College, Claremont, 
California. 

Dr. TYLER DENNETT, historical adviser to the 
United States Department of State and former 
editor and chief of its division of publications, 
will go to Princeton University as professor of 
International Relations in the School of Public 
The appointment is 
Dr. Harwood L. 


and International Affairs. 
effective in February, 1932. 
Childs, professor of political science at Buck- 
nell University, has been appointed associate 
professor of polities. Dr. Childs will give in- 
struetion in political psychology and public 
He will go to Princeton in the fall of 
1932 after spending the next academic year in 


opinion. 


a study of publie opinion and the unofficial 
agencies of government in Germany. 

Miss Fiorence R. Day, formerly professor 
in Western Reserve University, has been ap- 
pointed director of a new graduate department 
of applied social science at the University of 
Denver. Professional social service workers of 
Denver assisted in the organization of the de- 
partment and make up a large part of its en- 
rolment. 


Mr. Joun S. GANNON, Pittsfield, was elected 
president of the Massachusetts Superintendents 
of Schools Association at the seventeenth an- 
He suc- 

Other 


nual conference of the organization. 
ceeds Mr. Chester D. Stiles, Westfield. 


officers elected were: Vice-presidents, Wells A. 
Hall, Coneord, and Burnett W. Fellows, Bos- 


Miss Jutia W. Apport, of Philadelphia, was 
nominated for the presidency of the Childhood 


Edueation Association, which met recently in 
Cleveland. 
Mr. Rytanp NeEwMAN Dempster, of the 


Johns Hopkins University, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars at the recent annual convention held 


at Buffalo, New York. 


Dr. Henry 8S. Curtis, Missouri state director 
of physical education, will become a member 
of home study in the department of extension 


at Columbia University. 


Dr. O. 
rector of the Moorhead State Teachers College, 


State 


J. HaGan, who has been resident di- 
has been designated by the Minnesota 


Legislature as a regent of the university. 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT JOSEPH M. 
SHEEHAN has been unanimously re-elected by 
the New York City Board of Edueation to sue- 
ceed himself for a second six-year term as mem 


ber of the Board of Superintendents. 


Lee M. Tuurston, Perry, Michigan, has been 
elected treasurer to the Board of Education at 
Ann Arbor, and to the newly established posi- 


tion of assistant superintendent of schools. 


Dr. Paut D. Couurer, 
schools, Simsbury, Connecticut, has been ap- 


superintendent of 


pointed senior supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Hartford, Connee- 
ticut. 


Miss Bernice Moore Cuamp, critic teacher 
at the North Carolina Women, 
Greensboro, North been ap 
pointed assistant supervisor in education at the 
Florida State College, Tallahassee. 


College for 


Carolina, has 


Miss ELeanor C. Donae, of Boston, has been 
elected warden of Vassar College, to succeed 
the late Jean Culbert Palmer. 


Dr. Mary Beat House, acting dean of wo- 
men at Carleton College, has been appointed 
Dr. 
Mount 


dean of women at Hamline University. 


Housel has been dean of women at 


Union College and at Lawrence College. 
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Dr. Russet, M. Srory, head of the depart- 
ment of political science at Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, and professor of polit- 
ical science at Claremont Colleges, has been 
elected visiting professor of California Col- 
lege in China, on the Seeley G. Mudd fellow- 
ship for 1931-32, which provides for a year of 
study, teaching and research at the school in 
Peiping, China. 

A year’s leave of absence has been granted 
to Dr. M. R. Trabue, professor of educational 
administration at the University of North Caro- 
lina, director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. Dr. Trabue has gone to Minneapolis, 
where he will serve as executive secretary of 
the committee on individual diagnosis and 
training in the Institute for Unemployment 
Research in the University of Minnesota. 
Funds for the research and demonstration work 
have been provided by the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie Foundations. 

Dr. Watpo G. LeLanp, A.B., permanent sec- 
retary of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, has been appointed a delegate to 
represent the council at the annual meeting of 
the International Union of Academies, to be 
held in Brussels in May. 


Presipent Mary E. Woo.uey, of Mount 
Holyoke College, has leave of absence to serve 
on the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
Commission, sponsored by an inter-denomina- 
tional committee. Plans for the commission’s 


visit to India, China and Japan, where an ex- 


tensive survey of foreign missions will be made, 
will be completed at a meeting in New York in 
May, and the group, consisting of a dozen com- 
missioners, their wives and others, will sail from 


Marseilles for Bombay in October. Dr. Wool- 
ley will leave South Hadley the end of Septem- 
ber, after the new academic year has opened, 
to make connections with the party, and is ex- 
pected to return to this country in time for the 
1932 commencement. 

Dr. Wuauiam J. Hurcnins, president of 
Berea College, Kentucky, has returned to the 
United States after a year in India and Burma 
as a member of a commission to study Chris- 
tian education under the auspices of the inter- 
national Missionary Council. 

Mr. George J. MrILuer, since 1913 a mem- 
ber of the department of geography of the 
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State Teachers College at Mankato, Minnesota, 
will give a course of lectures at the University 
of London during the spring of 1931. These 
lectures, which will treat primarily of geo- 
graphic education in American schools and the 
geography of the United States, will be offered 
in three of the colleges of the university, the 
London Day Training College, Birkbeck College 
and the London School of Economies and Polit 
ical Science. 

Dr. F. P. Keppe., president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, delivered a lecture 
on April 11 before the Royal Canadian Insti 
tute on “The Foundation and its Relation to 
Edueation and Social Welfare.” 


PresipENT Karu T. Compton, of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will address 
the West Virginia University Scientific Society 
on May 12. His subject will be “The Spirit of 
Inquiry.” On May 13 he will speak to the stu 
dents at the convocation exercises on “Engineer- 
ing and Industry.” 

Dr. FREDERICK JAMES EUGENE WOODBRIDGE, 
Johnsonian professor of philosophy and former 
dean of the Graduate School at Columbia Uni 
versity, will deliver the Graduate School con 
voeation address at Brown University on June 


13. 


THE annual conference on the applications ot 
new ideals in education opened at Oxford, En- 
gland, on April 7, under the presidency of Dr. 
L. P. Jacks, principal of Manchester College, 
University of Oxford. One of the principal 
addresses was given by Professor J. E. Mar 
eault, lately of Grenoble and Pisa, on the sub 
ject of “Teacher and Taught, Viewed Psycho 
logically.” 

Tue death on April 24 is announced of Dr. 
George Martin Kober, professor of hygiene and 
dean until his retirement as dean emeritus in 
1928 of the School of Medicine of Georgetown 
University. Dr. Kober was eighty-one year 
of age. 

Mr. James B. ASwE.t, of Louisiana, repre- 
sentative in Congress, who died on March 1/, 
was formerly president of the Louisiana Poly 
technic Institute, and had served as state su 
perintendent. 


Tue first annual Teacher Training Confer 
ence was held at the Indiana State Teachers 
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The second con- 
ference will be held on approximately the same 


College on April 10 and 11. 
dates in 1932. The speakers included Dean 
William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. George C. Cole, State Superintendent for 
President J. O. Engleman, Kent 
State Teachers College; Dr. Carl G. F. 
Franzen and Dr. W. W. Wright, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Dean L. H. Dirks, DePauw Univer- 
sity; President C. M. Yoder, Whitewater, Wis- 
President Butler Laughlin, Chicago 
Normal College; President L. N. Hines, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College; Professor F. F. 
Stewart, Earlham College; Dr. J. W. Jones 
and Professor E. E. Ramsey, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 


Indiana; 


consin; 


At the annual convention of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Society of the American Physical Eduea- 
tion Society on April 29, about 1,500 delegates 
were in attendance. Dr. Jesse F. Williams, 
district president, presided at the general ses- 
Among the speakers were Dr. Frederick 
Rand Rogers, of the New York State Eduea- 
tion Department; Dr. Robert K. Spear, New 
York University; Dr. George H. Maugham, 
Cornell University; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Co- 
lumbia University; James E. Rogers, director, 
National Physical Education Service; Dr. 
S. Gates, president, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Isadore Yavitz, Ithaca Col- 
lege, and Dr. E. George Payne, New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Gates spoke on “The Athletic 
Poliey of the University of Pennsylvania.” 


sions. 


Thomas 


Pui Sigma Pt, professional education fra- 
ternity in teachers colleges, held the fifth bien- 
nial meeting of the Grand Chapter in Detroit 
on February 22 and 23. The following officers 
were elected for the biennium 1931-33: Presi- 
dent, C. E. Manwiller, Board of Education 
Building, Pittsburgh; Vice-president, C. H. 
McClure, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri; Secretary, C. O. Williams, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Trea- 
surer, A. H. Whitesitt, State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Counselor, L. N. Pease, 
State Teachers College, Madison, South Da- 
kota; Historian, R. F. Wood, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. Regional di- 
rectors appointed are: Eastern—William H. 
Bristow, Central—E. L. Hendricks, North 
Central—E. C. Higbie, Southern 


J. E. Wind- 
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row, Southwestern—W. W. Parker, Western— 
S. E. Davis. Recently new chapters of the 
fraternity were installed at Silver City, New 
Mexico; Alva, Oklahoma, and Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Witra Washington and London as focal 
points, a telephone conversation between school 
children of the world will take place on May 
18—World Good-Will Day—commemorating 
the first Hague Conference under the auspices 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, in with the 
Council for Prevention of War. Dr. Augustus 
O. Thomas reports that negotiations are being 
carried on with the United States and the Brit- 
ish Governments, so that the calls could be 
made from the White from 10 
Downing Street, the official residence of British 
Prime Ministers. Beginning at 8 a. m. on the 
Pacifie coast, school boys and girls will tele- 


cooperation National 


House and 


phone from capital to capital of every state 
until the eall reaches Washington. 
time, calls will be coming into Washington 
from the capital cities of South American and 
Central American countries and from the pro- 
vincial capitals of Canada through Ottawa. 
During the same day calls from all over Europe 


At the same 


and from Africa and Australia are to center at 
London. The program will reach its climax 
when, at 4 p. m., a student from London and 
one from Washington will converse. 

THE Quinquennial Congress of Universities 
of the British Empire will be held next July. 
Before going to Edinburgh for the main pro- 
ceedings, the delegates will spend several days 
in London. On July 3 they will be weleomed 
by the Prince of Wales at Guildhall, and will 
afterwards be 
luncheon. The program in London ineludes 


entertained at a government 
receptions by the League of Nations Union, 
the Victoria League, the 
Union, and the University of 
dinners by the Drapers’ Company, the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany. Visits will be made to a 
educational institutions, and also to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Reading. The 
gress will be opened in Edinburgh on July 7, 
and will continue until July 11. 
will be given by the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Sir Donald MacAlister, chancellor of 


English-S peaking 


London, and 


number of 
con- 


Addresses 
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the University of Glasgow; Lord Meston, 
chancellor of the University of Aberdeen, and 
Lord Beauchamp, chancellor of the University 
of London. Diseussions will take place on sub- 
jects of general interest to universities, inelud- 


ing “The University Graduate in Commerce and 


, 


Industry,” “The standard and the conditions of 


candidature for Ph.D. in relation to other post- 


” 


graduate qualifications,” “Conditions of admis- 
sion to universities and their effects,” “The pro- 
vision of schemes of study leading to general 
honors degrees,” “Post-graduate study in medi- 
cine and surgery in Great Britain,” and “Facili- 
tives for overseas students in British Universi- 
ties.” There will be a civie reception, and dur- 
ing their stay in Edinburgh the delegates will be 
entertained by societies interested in university 
education. A program of excursions has also 


been arranged. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH AS A POST- 
WAR EVIL 

“I GAVE Spanish” is the sheepish apology of 
the students registering for advanced academic 
work when inquiry is made about language re- 
quirements. Deans of graduate schools and 
other executives who deal with our foreign lan- 
guage requirements are increasingly distressed 
by the post-war continuance of elementary 
Spanish as a first foreign language because the 
choice of this language is gross injustice to all 
scholarly students who are to enter upon pro- 
fessional or graduate study where foreign lan- 
guage is required. 

It is now generally agreed that Spanish is 
elected primarily because it is easy (ask fra- 
ternities and sororities). It is usually elected 
by those who take a language simply because 
it is required, and on the whole, the students 
who elect Spanish are a lower grade of stu- 
dents than those who elect French or German. 
The commonest reason offered for the choice of 
Spanish in the northern part of the United 
States is that it will be of value in business, 
but not 1 per cent. of the students who take 
elementary Spanish have significant opportu- 
nity to use it in business. Some students elect 
it because they would like to teach Spanish in 
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Tue Senate of the State of Wisconsin has 
passed a bill providing that credits in Esper- 
anto may be offered for entrance to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and providing for teaching 
of the international language in the university. 
The bill has been sent to the House. 


Museum News reports that a plan for an 
educational museum for Poland has been elab- 
orated by a committee under Mr. Kielski. The 
museum would be a center of study and research 
for the improvement of education. Types of 
educational material and pupils’ work would be 
exhibited. Lectures, conferences, and compli- 
mentary courses for teachers, directors, and in- 
spectors, and motion picture shows would be a 
part of the program. It is proposed to place 
the museum under the control of the Ministry 
of Publie Instruction. 







secondary schools, but Spanish is passing out 
of the good secondary schools in the North. 
When students, who come to their bachelor’s 
degree with Spanish as the one foreign lan- 
guage, confront the real situation of using a 
foreign language, the situation is_pitiable. 
French and German are the two languages re 
quired above all others in learned careers, and 
the advanced students must go back and take 
this elementary work. Every registering officer 
ean certify the fact that these students blame 
their faculty and their advisers for their mis- 
take, and when facing the situation, the fac- 
ulty passes the buck to the old goat 
courtesy. It is, however, encouraging that 


academic 





where rational curricula are prescribed by fac- 
ulty committees, it is rarely, if ever, that one 
sees Spanish as the first foreign language re- 
quirement. 

I have written on this subject before, and 
am again making the plea for the relief of the 
good student who is going to use foreign lan 
guage in a learned career. The entering fresh- 
man is entitled to know the facts. But when 
will faculties face frankly this post-war duty 
of giving out reasonable information to enter- 
ing students on this subject? 

The above remarks are limited to the choice 
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of Spanish as the first foreign language, and 
are in no sense intended to discourage the seri- 


ous study of Spanish language and literature. 
Spanish is a beautiful language and there is a 


splendid body of literature. 
Cart E. SEASHORE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


MEANINGS OF THE WORD BILLION 

MATHEMATICS may be regarded as the world 
language of science. There are however still 
many instances where this language has not yet 
been completely unified. These exceptions are 
of interest since they tend to exhibit some of the 
diffieulties which had to be overcome in order to 
make mathematies as nearly a universal lan- 
guage as it is to-day. The different meanings 
of the word billion present such an exception, 
which is the more interesting because it con- 
cerns the mathematies of the elementary schools. 
It is commonly known that this word is now 
usually employed in England and in Germany 
for a million million while in France and in the 
United State it is used for a thousand million. 
In view of the eminent cultural standing of 
these countries and the rapidly growing ten- 
deney to use larger and larger numbers it is 
natural to inquire into the reasons for this 
difference of usage and whether there seems to 
be a tendeney now towards the adoption of the 
same meaning of this word throughout the 
civilized world. 

Recently there appeared the first volume of 
the third greatly enlarged edition of what is 
commonly regarded as the best history of ele- 
mentary mathematics, viz., the work by J. 
Tropfke entitled “Geschichte der Elementar- 
Mathematik.” On page 9 of this volume it is 
stated that in America the meaning of the word 
billion as a thousand million was retained until 
the end of the eighteenth century while in 
France it has been retained up to the present 
time. This evidently gives an incorrect impres- 
sion with respect to the present common usage 
of this word in the United States and tends to 
increase our interest in the question why we 
persist in using this word with a meaning which 
differs from that assigned to it in England and 
in Germany notwithstanding the facts that our 
language is the same as that of England and 
that in colonial times our text-books on elemen- 
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tary arithmetic were largely imported from 
England and hence frequently followed the En 
glish custom as regards the use of this word. It 
should, however, be noted that this was not done 
in what is commonly regarded as the earliest 
native arithmetic of our country, viz., in the 
book by I. Greenwood, 1729. 

As far as the United States is concerned the 
modern common meaning of the word billion 
seems therefore to imply that a thousand is a 
more convenient secondary base of numeration 
than a million. This seems also to be in aeceord 
While some 
of the best Italian dictionaries define the term 


with the modern tendeney in Italy. 


billion (bilioni) as a million million this is not 
done in the recent “Enciclopedia delle Mate- 
matiche Elementari” (vol. 1, p. 220, 1930), 
where the definition of this term is in accord 
with that now commonly employed in our coun- 
try. These few facts may serve to associate 
with the word billion powerful cultural influ- 
ences as well as the theoretically interesting 
question as regards the most suitable secondary 
base of numeration. It seems reasonable to 
assume that uniformity as regards a secondary 
base of numeration will be established at some 
future time but at present it is impossible to 
foresee whether the word billion, which plays a 
fundamental role in this connection, will then be 
used to represent a thousand million or a mil- 
lion million. The developments of recent times 
seem to point towards the former. 
G. A. MILLER 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


THE MEETINGS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

As one attends the meetings of the depart 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu 
cation Association year after year, his experi 
ences impress him with the hopelessness of get 
ting into even partial touch with more than a 
small fraction of the programs. More than this, 
it is impracticable to attend more than a small 
fraction of the programs that deal with a par 
To illustrate: 
At Detroit there were approximately one hun- 
dred programs offered. 


ticular topic of great interest. 


In a quarter of these 
the topie of teacher-training was included. In 
many cases the whole program or a substantial 
part of it was devoted to this subject. That 
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some clearing house is needed for coordinating 
and concentrating these many discussions and 
research reports is patent. Otherwise much of 
the vital material presented at such a conven- 
tion as has just been held at Detroit is lost, 
wasted. It mass. This 
ean be remedied in part by a better organiza- 
tion of the general program so that conflicts 
in programs dealing with particular topics may 
be in a degree avoided. For example, while the 
program of the Municipal Normal School and 
Teachers College Section was going on, at least 
one extraordinarily important program on the 
subject of teacher-training was going on in 
another section in a different part of the city. 
An improved program organization with refer- 
ence to this special matter would have relieved 
the situation and left those interested less dis- 
traught in arranging attendance. It is hardly 
to be hoped, however, that all conflicts could be 


becomes a nebulous 
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arranged so readily. Some clearing house plan 
that would gather all vital results of the various 
programs which have to do with the subject of 
the education of teachers would make the mate- 
rial available for all interested. Better organ- 
ization of papers and discussions bearing on 
the subject into a separate series of programs 
would not only obviate much waste of time 
and material, but would multiply manyfold the 
usefulness of the should be 
effective also in stimulating progressive thought 
and interest in the direction of the education 
of teachers in which changes to meet present 
conditions are urgently needed if coming 
teachers are to measure up to pressing neec|s 
and opportunities and close up the gaps in 
public education which are causing keen 
anxiety and doubt among both friends and 
eritices of our publie schools. 
FraNK WEBSTER SMITH 


convention. It 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN A REPRESEN- 
TATIVE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Tue use of visual aids in teaching in the 
junior high schools of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
steadily increased during the last year under a 
new system of publicity and distribution. 

The board of education has provided larger 
appropriations for visual materials; the educa- 
tional Museum has provided a more systematic 
plan for the increased use of these materials 
and finally the directors of visual education in 
the respective schools have promoted an in- 
creased interest in, and use of, the vast store of 
varied materials available. 

Heretofore, the plan of publicity in use re- 
garding these materials placed the responsibility 
for ordering and using them upon any teacher 
interested. The result was only mediocre use 
and interest. Therefore, the director of the 
Educational Museum suggested a centralized 
plan of publicity and distribution for each 
school wherein one teacher was made respon- 
sible for “selling” the idea of the increased use 
of these visual materials to as many different 
departments of instruction as could use them, 
and also for attending to all the orders, school 
distribution and collection for return on a defi- 


nite day of the week. This new plan called for 
a schedule of materials desired for each week 
of the term to be placed in the hands of the 
director of the Educational Museum at a time 
prior to the opening day of that term. Natu- 
rally, this plan tended toward increased use of 
and interest in visual education. 

It is hardly necessary to advance the reasons 
commonly given to justify the inclusion of more 
and more visual materials in the school cur 
riculum. One can observe clearly the positive 
trend toward newer and better methods of 
teaching that depend for their success largely 
upon visual aids of instruction. This trend is 
especially noticeable in the lower grades, but 
is becoming of greater recognized value in the 
upper grades. 

The constant readjustments that are neces 
sary to the curriculum, the subject-matter and 
methods of teaching are justified by our basic 
aims for a general education that will keep step 
more closely with our modern concepts of living 
This view, therefore, demands an education 
whose theories are not twenty years ahead ol 
progress but whose progress is made mor 
nearly to match our modern theories. It follows 
that every possible approach should be made 
to the child to effect these constant readjust 
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ments; and one very effective means is that of 
inereased visual education. 

The eye, as well as the ear and other senses 
through which our learning takes place, must 
come in for its full share of instruction. The 
eve, therefore, is a pathway of knowledge that 
ean seareely be minimized in importance as a 
major means of entry of information in any 
method of teaching. 

In this particular junior high school visual 
aids were first limited to use in the social sci- 
ence department. Gradually the general science 
teachers discovered materials of value to them 
in their teaching. But within the last half 
year the school director of visual education has 
asked other departments to utilize some of the 

ual aids available at the Educational Mu- 
seum. 

The resulting comments after tne use of this 
material were not only from the instructors but 
also from the pupils, and were distinctly en- 
couraging. The eriticism that such comments 
were inspired largely through the novelty of 
the experiment can only be dispelled by fur- 
ther attempts to show the true educational 
value of these visual materials. 

The sheet metal department has developed 
several classes of specializing boys through the 
constant use of various visual aids such as 
models of machines and movies of industrial 
production. These classes have shown a much 
higher interest than those of previous years. 
A large two-reel film on monel metal was found 
valuable enough in educational value to be 
brought from Chicago to be shown here at the 
school’s expense. Furthermore, the new super- 
visory set-up for the eighth grade general sci- 
ence will depend largely upon visual aids in 
its adjustment to the curriculum. 

Where a few sets of slides for use in the 
social science department would be used per 
month in previous years, now there are eight 
to a dozen or more sets used a week! Where 
two or three 16 mm movie films were shown a 
month, now six or seven a week are not un- 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
AND IMMIGRATION RULES 

Wuen the immigration law of 1924 was 

adopted, drastically reducing the number of 
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QUOTATIONS 








common in the social science, general science and 
shop departments together. 

A novel experiment has been tried this term 
whereby the boys in a school club known as the 
“Projection Club” hold themselves in readiness 
to operate the motion-picture machines and 
stereopticons at any period of the day. They 
are given the information regarding the mate 
rials to be run and the place they are to be 
run a day or more in advance. They prepare 
the room, set up and return the machine as well 
as run the picture or slides for the teacher. 
These boys may be taken from a study hall. 

This arrangement has proved a time-saver for 
the teacher, who can now take her attendance 
and diseuss the picture with her class as it is 
being shown without all the attendant, annoying 
details of operation heretofore encountered. 
This system has met with the hearty approval 
of all the teachers. 

Maps, models, movies, slides and even scien- 
tific instruments, mounted pictures, mounted 
animal specimens, the movie machines and 
stereopticons are available and now in con- 
stant use. 

The ideal situation in the use of this visual 
educational material would be: (1) To arouse 
sufficient interest for its inclusion with the 
subject-matter of the curriculum; (2) to use it 
at the proper time to clinch subject-matter in 
the minds of the pupils; (3) to seeure mechan- 
ical aids to this program by including a sufli- 
cient number of rooms equipped with screens 
and proper window shades; (4) to correlate 
subject-matter through the combined use of 
films, slides and mounted pictures on the same 
topic; (5) to eritically observe the results. 

It is not believed that this proper emphasis on 
visual education will be the final gesture of en- 
deavor toward the betterment of our teaching 
methods, but it is certainly a step in the right 
direction. 

Cart E. Wyman 

AvupUBON JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


immigrants to be admitted annually to the 
United States, provision was made in the law 
to admit students outside of the quota for each 
country. Moreover, a special visa, a student’s 
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visa, was provided to enable a student to re- 
main in the United States so long as he retained 
These were wise and fair 


his student status. 


provisions. Our universities ought to share 


their treasures with foreign students in the 
same way that foreign universities share theirs 
with American students. And since one of the 
objects of the immigration law was to prevent 
the competition of alien laborers with native 
laborers, it was reasonable to expect students 
to come here solely for purposes of study and 
research and not to engage in gainful occupa- 
tions. Moreover, it was to be expected that the 
privilege granted to students should excite the 
cupidity of people who were not students and 
who wished to enter through deception. The 
fact that, when he applied for admission to the 
United States, the foreign student was under 
the jurisdiction of the State Department, and 
when he the United States he 
under the jurisdiction of the Labor Depart- 


ment, naturally gave rise to some difficulties. 


entered came 


It was not to be expected that two departments 
having such dissimilar aims should see eye to 
eye on this subject. However, despite some 
eases when apparent injustice has been done it 
ean be stated, with a fair degree of accuracy, 
that the two departments have succeeded in 
carrying out the provisions of the law with a 
minimum of trouble. This is in part due to the 
fact that the requirements for the student visa 
are clearly stated and do not permit wide lati- 
tude in interpretation. 

Foreigners invited to teach by our colleges 
and universities are entitled to non-quota visas, 
but those who may receive them are limited to 
persons who continuously for at least two years 


immediately preceding the time of their appli- 


eation for admission to the United States have 
seek to 
United States solely for the purpose of earry- 


been teaching and “who enter the 
ing on the vocation of professor of a college, 
academy, seminary or university.” It can be 
readily seen that considerable powers of dis- 
are given to American consuls 
A member of the staff of the institute 
was in Germany last September and her atten- 
tion valled to the fact that some of the 


Germans who had been engaged to teach in the 


cretion our 


abroad. 
was 


United States had been given a visitor’s visa. 
A visit was made to the Consulate where it was 
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stated that acting under instructions received 
from our State Department, the consuls ex- 
amine applicants to find out what their teach- 
If it is found 
that they have not been carrying a full time 


ing status has been at home. 


schedule, or have been teaching lower grades in 
a gymnasium, they are not considered eligible 
to receive a professor’s visa, but instead are 
given a visitor’s visa. When it was suggested 
that these men were engaged to teach for a full 
academic year at the universities in America, 
the consul replied: “The visitor’s visa can be 
renewed at the end of six months.” Recently 
word has been received at the institute that dif- 
ficulties are being encountered when a visiting 
teacher applies for an extension of the six 
months’ visa. There is no opportunity for de- 
ception to be practiced by foreigners who come 
to this country as visiting teachers, because 
they receive a certificate sent by the American 
college inviting them, showing that they have 
been so engaged. One copy of this document 
is given to the consul granting the visa, and 
the other is handed to the immigration official 
at the port of entry in this country. Consider- 
able resentment has been expressed over the 
fact that when a foreign teacher in one of our 
colleges, admitted upon a visitor’s visa, has 
been offered a permanent position, he must 
leave the country in order to have his status 
changed. But if an alien admitted upon one 
visa might have his status changed while in the 
country the opportunities for deception would 
be greatly multiplied, and the real intent of the 
immigration law defeated. The few teachers 
who bear the hardship of leaving the country 
merely to have their status changed must suffer 
because of the fact that no human law or in- 
stitution is perfect nor adjustable to all cases. 

A recent decision of the Labor Department 
while understandable because of the cireum- 
stances is unfortunate because of the conse 
quences. For several years before the present 
business depression the Labor Department ad- 
mitted foreign graduates of gymnasia and 
lveées upon a special student visa to study in- 
dustrial methods in the shops of our great in 
dustrial establishments. The visa was good for 
one year and the student was permitted to 
work for pay in the same manner as an Amer- 


iean worker. The action was done with the ap- 
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proval of the American Federation of Labor. 
Few governmental decisions in the field of edu- 
cation gave greater satisfaction abroad. The 
foreign students and foreign industrialists were 
amazed at the readiness with which American 
industrialists permitted the foreign students to 
study all and any of the processes of their es- 
tablishments. Moreover, the friendly relations 
existing between workmen and their foremen 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Columbia University the following appoint- 
ments and promotions were made: 

Professor Robert M. Haig, of the School of 
Business, was transferred to be MeVickar pro- 
fessor of political economy to succeed Professor 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, who retires on June 30. 

Professor La Rue Van Hook, now on the 
Barnard College Foundation, Jay professor of 
Greek to succeed Professor Edward Delavan 
Perry, who will retire on June 30. 

Dr. Leo Wolman was appointed to a new 
professorship in the department of economics 
for work primarily in the field of labor prob- 
lems, in suecession to the late Professor Henry 
R. Seager, who died last August while studying 
economic conditions in Russia. 

Dr. Carter Goodrich, of the University of 
Michigan, was appointed to a new professor- 
ship in the field of American economic history. 

Another new professorship for work pri- 
marily in mathematical economies was filled by 
the appointment of Professor Harold Hotel- 
ling, now of the faculty of Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Following the retirement from active service 
of Professor Franklin H. Giddings a new pro- 
fessorship was created in the department of 
sociology, to be filled by Robert S. Lynd, secre- 
tary of the Social Science Research Council. 

Dr. William C. Casey, now at the University 
of Chicago, was appointed associate professor 
of sociology, with membership in the college 
faculty. 

In the department of history, Professor Al- 
lan Nevins was appointed to a newly established 
professorship in the department of history. 


REPORTS 
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and superintendents made a profound impres- 
sion upon the foreign students who published 
their impressions back in their native lands. It 
can be understood why in the present state of 
unemployment the work student visa has been 
abolished, but it can also be hoped that when a 
brighter day arrives, it may be revived.—Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan in the News Bulletin of 
The Institute of International Education. 





In the department of Italian, Signor Giu- 
seppe Prezzolini, who has been in temporary 
service at the Casa Italiana, was appointed 
professor of Italian and director of the Casa 
Italiana. 

In the department of French, Louis Cons, 
now at Swarthmore College, was appointed pro- 
fessor of French literature and director of the 
Maison Francaise. 

M. Edmond Faral, professor in the College de 
France, was appointed visiting French professor 
for the winter session of 1931-32, and Mme. 
Marie Ninon André, recently of the faculty of 
Elmira College, was appointed assistant to the 
director of the Maison Francaise. 

Nicholas M. McKnight, now secretary of ap- 
pointments, was appointed to the newly estab- 
lished post of associate dean of Columbia Col- 
lege, his successor in the appointments office 
being W. Emerson Gentzler. 

The following officers of the university were 
appointed assistants to the dean of Columbia 
College, their main function being to give per- 
sonal advice and counsel to undergraduate stu- 
dents, either singly or in groups: 

Harry J. Carman, Edward B. Fox, Thomas 
H. Harrington, Herbert B. Howe, Samuel 
McKee, Jr., Robert von Nardroff and Frederic 
G. Yeandle. 

The following officers of the university were 
advanced in rank: 


From Associate Professor to Professor 

James W. Angell, economies; Harry J. Carman, 
history; Austin P. Evans, history; John Hanna, 
law; Frederick W. J. Heuser, German; Arthur W. 
MacMahon, government; Parker T. Moon, inter 
national relations; Frank A. Patterson, English; 
Joseph F. Ritt, mathematics; Rexford G. Tugwell, 
economics. 
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From Assistant Professor to Clinical Professor 
George E. Daniels, psychiatry. 

From Assistant Professor to Professor 
Julius Goebel, Jr., law. 

From Associate to Professor 

Allan Nevins, history. 
From Assistant Professor to Associate Professor 
Benjamin H. Beckhart, banking; Lester R. Cahn, 
Roy J. Donald P. 
Cottrell, education; James L. Dohr, accounting; 


dentistry ; Colony, geology; 
Irwin Edman, philosophy; Willard 8. Elsbree, edu- 
Galloway, paleontology; Robert 
L. Hale, economies; Hazen, botany; 
Frederic G. Hoffherr, French; Philip C. Jessup, 
international law; John A. Krout, history; Hast- 
ings Lyon, finance; Floyd B. O’Rear, education; 
Helen H. Parkhurst, philosophy; George A. Pfeif- 
fer, mathematics; John H. Randall, Jr., philoso- 
Robinson, history; Dorothy Scar- 


eation; Jesse J. 


Tracy E. 


phy; Geroid T. 
borough, English; Henry H. L. Schulze, Germanic 
languages and literatures; Sallie B. Tanaahill, fine 
arts; Algernon Dev. Tassin, English. 


From Instructor, Association or Lecturer to 


Assistant Professor 

Theodore Abel, sociology; Winifred E. Bain, 
education; J. Arthur Balmford, electrical engi- 
neering; Theodore Baumeister, mechanical engi- 
neering; Jean Betzner, education; Belle Boas, fine 
arts; Perry L. Davis, physical education; Francis 
Deak, law; David L. Dodd, finance; Charles M. 
Goss, anatomy; Paul R. Hanna, education; Stan- 
ley Hart, arts; Erling M. Hunt, history; 
Homer D. Kesten, pathology; John Levy, psychi- 
atry; Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, education; Kenneth 
R. McAlpin, clinical medicine; Joseph D. MeGold- 
rick, government; Ellen B. McGowen, household 
chemistry; William M. Rogers, anatomy; Carl 8. 


fine 
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Shoup, business administration; Frederie G. 


Yeandle, French; Raymund L. Zwemer, anatomy. 


The following appointments were made, effee- 
tive from July 1, 1931: 

John K. Norton, director of the division of re- 
search of the National Education Association, pro 
fessor of education in Teachers College. 

John D. Willard, Agricultural 
College, 1925, field representative of the American 


Massachusetts 


Association for Adult Education, professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College. 
Lewis R. Stowe, assistant professor of dentistry. 
Paul B. Wiberg, assistant professor of dentistry. 
Harry A. Young, assistant professor of dentistry. 
Daniel E. Ziskin, assistant professor of dentistry. 


The following were appointed visiting pro- 
fessors for the whole or part of the academic 
year 1931-32: 

Mario Casella of the University of Florence, to 
be visiting professor of Italian for the winter ses- 
sion. 

Arthur L. Corbin of Yale University, to be vis 
iting professor of law for the winter session. 

Karl M. Dallenbach of Cornell University, visit- 
ing professor of psychology. 

William 
Harvard University, to be visiting professor of 


Morris Davis, emeritus professor of 
physiography for the winter session. 

George Alexander Johnston, chief of section in 
the International Labor Office at Geneva, to be 
visiting professor of social legislation for the 
spring session. 

Charles W. Pipkin, of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, to be visiting research professor of social 
legislation. 

Charles E. Spearman, of the University of Lon 
don, to be visiting professor of education in Teach 


ers College. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A SIMPLE TECHNIQUE FOR CONVERT- 
ING TEST SCORES TO PERCENTAGE 
GRADES 


In spite of all criticism the percentage system 
continues to be the most commonly used method 
of reporting grades. Numbers of teachers, em- 
ployed in schools where théy are compelled to 
report grades in percentage, are coming to use 
objective or “short answer” tests. When such 
tests are used the teacher is faced with the 
problem of converting scores on the tests into 
percentage grades. The writer has found in 
teaching courses in tests and measurements 


that most teachers have no satisfactory pro- 
cedure for making this transformation. - Since 
none of the text-books that he has used or ex- 
amined include such a technique the following 
very simple one is presented. No claim for 
originality or scientific accuracy is made for it. 
Rather, the criteria set up for developing it 
were: Is it objective? Does it give some defi- 
nite meaning to a percentage grade? Is it 
simple and usable? 

Using score as points earned on a test and 
grade as rank or standing in the class expressed 
in percentage, assuming a straight line rela- 
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tionship between the two, and expressing score 
and grade as deviates from an arbitrary origin 
(the passing mark on each) : 


Grade Range of passing grades 





| Seore Range of passing scores 

and 

Seore (range of passing grades) 
Range of passing scores 





Grade = 


Assuming the maximum possible score on the 
test to be equivalent to 100 per cent., a per- 
centage grade could then be expressed by the 
following formula: 

_ PG+(S-—PS) (100 - PG) 
—~—"a-).-CSCSCS 
in which G = individual grade expressed in per- 
centage; S-=individual score on the test; 
PG = grade used as passing mark in the partieu- 
lar system; PS= passing score assigned to the 
test; MS =maximum possible seore on the test. 

This formula is the one proposed for use in 
converting scores to grades; but, since we have 
assumed a straight line relationship between the 
two, grades may be much more readily approxi- 
mated by graphing the relationship between 
the two variables. Such a graph is constructed 
as follows. Make the seale for scores the 
ordinate and the percentage scale the abscissa, 
using the passing mark on both variables as 
the origin. Loeate the point whose abscissa 
corresponds to the range of passing grades and 
ordinate corresponds to the range of passing 
scores on the test. Through this point aid the 
origin draw a diagonal. Any score may then 
be converted to grade by reading horizontally 
to the diagonal and vertically to the percentage 
seale. (It is necessary to present the first and 
third quadrants in order that scores below 
passing may be reported as percentage grades. ) 

The steps involved in the process, expressed 
in non-mathematical terms, are as follows. 

1. Arbitrarily decide upon the passing score 
on the test. (This may be done subjectively 
from a study of a frequency distribution of the 
scores, or it may be done objectively by failing 
a certain percentage or by failing all those who 
fall a given distance, usually more than 1.5 
standard deviations, below the mean.) 

2. With the passing score as the origin, lay 
off in equal steps on the vertical axis of a graph 
the possible scores. 
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3. With the passing grade of the school as 
the origin, lay off on the horizontal axis of this 
graph distances corresponding to the percentile 
values. (It is usually not necessary to repre- 
sent percentiles below 50.) - 

4. Draw a diagonal through the origin and 
the point corresponding to the maximum score 
and 100 per cent. (This diagonal is to be 
drawn through the origin to the lower limits of 
the graph.) 

To find the grade of a particular score: Read 
across to diagonal and up or down to the per 
cent. line. 

For a hypothetical test with range of scores 
from 15 to 65 points, with the passing score 
placed at 30 points, in a school where the 
passing grade is 70 per cent., Graph I illustrates 
the procedure. 
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Using such a technique, the per cent. of stu- 
dents receiving each grade will depend upon: 
(1) the manner in which the scores are dis- 
tributed, (2) the relation between the maximum 
possible score and the highest seore actually 
made and (3) where the passing mark is placed. 
We ean probably assume that the distribution 
will tend to be normal in a typical class, and 
good testing technique usually demands that the 
test be just too difficult for the best student to 
make a perfect score. Consequently, in a 
typical situation, we would expect to find the 
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grades distributed in a normal frequency dis- 
tribution with the best student just not making 
100 per cent. It is noticed that the passing 
score is arbitrarily decided upon. There is 
nothing in an objective test that tells where the 
passing point should be placed; however, in a 
normal class, because failures have the same 
usages here as elsewhere, it should perhaps fall 
approximately 1.5 standard deviations below 
the mean. If the passing score is located at 

1.5 standard deviations, assuming a normal 
distribution and assuming that the individual 
making a perfect score on the test is 3 standard 
deviations above the mean, it is possible to 
determine the normal expectancy for each per- 
centage grade. The procedure consists in divid- 
ing the expected passing 4.5 standard deviations 
by the range of passing grades and reading off 
the areas for these respective deviates from a 
table of “Areas of the Normal Probability 
Curve in Terms of Deviates from the Mean.”? 

For a system with the passing grade at 70 
per cent., distributing the grades in classes with 
width of 5 per cent., Table I presents the ex- 
pected frequency of the various classes. The 
failing grades are grouped together, but it will 
be observed that in a normal distribution the 
probable minimum grade (—3 8.D.) will fall at 
60 per cent. 

TABLE I 
SHOWING NORMAL EXPECTANCY FOR VARIOUS -PER- 
CENTAGE GRADES* 


Approximate 
per cent. 


Grade range S.D. range Soe neue 
group 

Per cent. 

95 above +2.258.D. above 3 
90-95 +15 S.D. to + 2.25 8.D. 4 
85-90- + .758.D.to+1.5 S.D. 16 
80-85 0. S.D.to+ .758.D. 27 
75-80 - .758.D.to 0. S.D. 27 
70-75 -1.5 S.D.to-— .75S8.D. 16 
Below 70 Below — 1.5 8.D. 7 


* Passing grade at 70 per cent. and passing 


score at —1.5 8.D. 


A similar procedure could be applied and the 
expected frequency of various percentage 


1K. J. Holzinger, ‘‘Statistical Table for Stu- 
dents in Education and Psychology,’’ Table XI. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1925. 





grades be determined for any type of per- 
centage grading system in use. 

The correspondence between percentage 
grades and letter grades may be determined in 
the same manner. Where the passing grade is 
70 per cent. the correspondence between per- 
centage grades and letter grades in a five-letter 


system is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
SHOWING THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PER 
CENTAGE GRADES AND LETTER GRADES* 


Corresponding 
Letter per cent. 
grade grade range 

(approximated ) 


8.D. range 


Above + 1.5 8.D. A 90 above 
+ .68.D. to+1.58.D. B 84 to 90 
- 58.D.to+ .58.D. C 77 to 84 
-1.58.D.to- .58.D. D 70 to 77 


Below — 1.5 8.D. F Below 70 
* Passing letter grade D. Passing percentage 
grade 70 per cent. Passing score —1.5 8.D. 


One should perhaps caution against the as- 
sumption of equality of equal increases at 
various points on the seale. That is, to assume 
that an increase from 90 per cent. to 95 per 
cent. is equivalent to an increase from 80 per 
cent. to 85 per cent. is in error. Such com- 
parison assumes a rectilinear distribution, and 
since we have here assumed a straight line rela- 
tionship between scores and grades this would 
searcely be valid. 

Such a system as the one here suggested could 
also be applied to essay examinations graded in 
terms of points earned or on a percentage basis 
(percentage here indicating percentage of the 
material called for in the examination known 
by the student). Uniform adoption of such a 
system, with the passing mark based upon the 
distribution of scores on tests, would certainly 
give more meaning to grades. If we would add 
to this the use of some objective and uniform 
method of locating the passing score, assuming 
eareful and scientific construction of measures 
used, it would at least make the grades from 
various departments and teachers within a sys 
tem comparable. 

VERNER M. Sims 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EXPECTED EFFICIENCY 

WirHIN thirty-five days after you heard 
President Norman Crozier declare in Detroit, 
the last of the 43 meetings of this session ended, 
the speeches, discussions, resolutions and re- 
ports of the National Department of School 
Superintendence are in your hands, printed, 
proofread by the hundreds of speakers and 
stoutly bound. We have become so used to this 
Shanklandized efficiency, our conventions run 
so smoothly, that I, for one, am in danger of 
forgetting, as Dr. Judd says our high-school 
students do, to express our appreciation. 

Thank you, Shankland; thank you, Allan; 
thank you, Crabtree; thank you, Crozier, ex- 
ecutive committee, and the whole busy and 
quiet staff. Without fuss or palaver you set us 
a handsome pattern of noiseless competency. 


KiLtinG SEASON FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 

On page 279 of the proceedings is a short 
unobtrusive report of the committee on lay re- 
lations. It is a disappointment. I love Charley 
Meek the chairman, Dan Kelly, Louis Benezet 
and Albert Cook, the members. I have told the 
first three so on many occasions. To the last 
named I expressed respect and affection the 
only time I ever met him. But you know many 
things you are fond of disagree with you. With 
no abatement of personal tenderness may I tell 
why these worthies have missed a large part of 
the performance of a big duty? 

The annual report of the committee on lay 
relations is concerned with the dismissals of 
school superintendents. 

The committee came to Detroit headless— 
Melvin Clark had died since the last meeting. 
Naturally there was a tendency to lay lay 
relations by. But in the undercurrent of talk 
which always flows in the hotel lobbies when 
good fellows get together floated a few corpses 
martyred by school boards in previous years 
and a distressing number of Morituri who ex- 
pect to feel the axe before June. One is to be 
turned out beeause he permitted the school 
board to spend too much money on buildings. 
One who is known to have modernized a dead 
system and given it dental clinies, progressive 





teachers’ meetings, reclamation of failing 
pupils, improved teaching as shown by sue 
cessive standardized tests, will be given the 
good-bye through a vote with a majority of one 
against him because, forsooth, Milady Presi 
dent’s girl friend failed to be promoted and 
Mr. Superintendent had come in three years 
ago against another member’s vote. Cases like 
these are such old stuff for superintendents 
that the stories lack the surprise necessary to 
hold interest. Akron Ku Klux badgering a 
superintendent for not removing Catholics; 
Fall River head opposed for not appointing 
one; Birmingham breaking loose because an 
able and beloved principal is a Jew; Columbus 
soreheads threatening the chief because high- 
school teachers’ hours are lengthened; Terre 
Haute, San Antonio, St. Joseph, ousting their 
superintendent for God knows what: all this 
and much like it you could hear in the Statler 
lounge. “Things are more critical now than 
usual,” was remarked by the genial Graff, who 
once tamed and won the affection of Indian- 
apolis and is now safe in the arms of a pros- 
perous business. 

“This department should do something to 
help its own” was a frequent observation. Also 
there were cynical remarks of N. E. A. flabbi- 
ness when a stiff protest against the low-down 
treatment of Suzzallo by polities of Washing- 
ton State was abandoned because the conven- 
tion was the guest of Seattle. 


My BeENISON FoR BENEZET 

Along strolls Louis Benezet. Do you remem- 
ber Louis? Methodical notetaker, careful com- 
piler, a genius at picking the snappy stuff out 
of statisties, who established the astounding 
fact that the last persons to think of reading 
a school-system report are the board members 
to whom it is addressed. I remember Louis 
when, from his eclass-room in Oak Park, he 
was trying to plot the curves of Chicago school 
boards and gave it up, bewildered. Then his 
ancestral animation from the bright Avignon 
folk, or Burgundians, or whoever they were 
he knows, I don’t—gave liveliness and reputa- 
tion to Eau Claire and Evansville schools and 
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of Virginia, and University of Wisconsin, what 
time in between he was writing on football, 
war, maps, history and the human interest li- 
brary, till Manchester, New Hampshire, put 
him in charge of the public schools. 

This is to qualify Schoolmaster Benezet for 
his part in what follows: 

“Of a truth,” says Louis in the lobby, “our 
association has made researches and reports 
upon what ought to be the relations of the su- 
perintendent with the lay board, but when these 
are strained and broken, who helps him? A 
few choice, sympathetic friends unorganized 
and futile. What the Medical Association, 
what the American bar is to an honest member 
oppressed we ought to be.” 

The curtain rises, next, on an all-day act with 
the committee on lay relations as dramatis per- 
sonae. University of Chicago Judd, in whose 
memory ought to be enough tragedies of 
broken superintendents to fill a book of sorry 
tales, appears and tells the members, it is said, 
of a school system threatened with overturn by 
a spoilsman’s board hungry for the posts filled 
by competent supervisors who had reduced a 
seandalous disorganization to order and effi- 
ciency. They had the results of city-wide tests 
dating before and after they began their min- 
istrations. Their reputable witnesses were 
ready to enable a committee of school men in 
one Saturday to decide fairly well whether the 
schools had gained, stood still or retrograded. 
Five outside school superintendents had agreed 
to spend a Saturday and Sunday in making an 
appraisal. “But,” remarked the professor, “it 
is reported that the boards of these superin- 
tendents received word from the trustees of the 
school system in question that interurban cour- 
tesy would be served if the proposed appraisers 
stayed at home. The assertion of these super- 
visors that the schools had forged ahead is so 
palpably discounted as always when the claim- 
ants are in the position of praising their own 
work that they packed away their papers and 
awaited their funeral. This association may 
resolve that a superintendency should be con- 
tinued or ended on the basis of the value of the 
supervision, but that will be only the statement 
of what everybody knows. To render a vital 
service to education it should move to insure 
efficient superintendents against the sort of re- 


punch to the surveys of New York City, State 
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moval that is outrageously common in the 
schools. The association should retain an able 
attorney versed in school law, it should set up 
a board of appraisal capable of reporting upon 
supervision. It should publish the facts in the 
ease of unfair action.” 


VirILity at Last—anp Lost 

Next, see Benezet with the resolutions pre 
pared for his committee: 

“Forasmuch as the National Education Asso- 
ciation should be and is devoted to the highest 
attainable efficiency of the publie schools, 

“and as the quality of school service depends 
on no one factor so much as on the superin- 
tendent, 

“this department is obligated to strengthen 
the superintendency against untoward influ- 
ences which interfere with maximum benefits 
to the children and to the community. 

“We hold that school administration and the 
supervision of teaching have been so advanced 
by research and codified experience that com 
petent professional judgment is obtainable to 
determine whether a system of schools is prop 
erly administered by a superintendent.” 

So far the rest of the committee and Louis 
ambled along hand in hand. Then they began 
little discussions about the path through the 
woods. 

Says Benezet’s draft, “Competent supervi 
sion and exemplary moral character are the cri- 
teria on which the retention of a superintendent 
is properly determinable.” 

The report, as printed in the proceedings, 
pussyfoots a little, saying the criteria by which 
a superintendent properly may be judged, 
“And what is so gentle as sweet May?” But 
we won’t split hairs on “may” and “is.” 

The members come together again in this: 
“The history of publie schools is marred by so 
many cases in which the interests of children 
have been sacrificed through dismissals of su 
perintendents for unfair reasons that a na 
tional association like ours should endeavor 
to protect public education from these dan- 
gers.” 

Then the Benezet proposition gets the heart 
eut out of it. He had written: 

“We recommend that the executive committee 
make provisions that any member of this de- 
partment making appeal against the exploita- 
tion of schools for selfish interests or unworthy 
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ends shall have a review of his administration 
made by experts chosen by the executive com- 
mittee. 

“We recommend that if it be found that a 
superintendent has, for unfair reasons, been 
dismissed, the executive committee shall have 
the power to disbar from membership in this 
department whoever accepts the position so 
vacated, and the committee shall give the find- 
ings to the publie press. 

“The executive committee is requested to 
make provision for the necessary expenses of 
the investigations mentioned herein.” 

Hark ye, there were a manly promise like to 
make every school superintendent hold his head 
up and watch his step! What happened to it? 
lt comes out in the proceedings in this emascu- 
lated form: 

“The lay relations committee recommends 
that any member may appeal to this depart- 
ment for a review of his administration by ex- 
perts chosen from this department.” That’s all. 

So here we go round and round. Any mem- 
ber may appeal for a review. So he may. So 
they did, as was told the committee by the pro- 
fessor at its first meeting, as you recall from 
reading the paragraph a little ways back. So 
far as any mutual insurance a member gets out 
of this resolution is concerned it might as well 
have read, “Any member of this department 
may do as he and his schoolmaster grandfather 
has done before.” 


A Com™Mirree Too SECURE IN THEIR HomME 
Towns 

Benezet’s proposition told you what to ex- 
pect. This bloodless substitute is a flabby ges- 
ture without energy enough to attract the atten- 
tion of the corps of eager newspaper reporters 
attending the convention. In your proceedings 
you will find the report sleeping between a plea 
for better teachers and a wish for $40,000 a 
year for research. My son, forty times forty 
thousand a year is wasted through the shaky 
tenure of superintendents. 

Our Meeks, Cooks, Kellys and Benezets are 
not small enough to take personal offense at my 
disappointment with their outeome. Mr. Kelly 
was not at the hearing of the committee when 
Professor Judd and Mr. Shankland and I were 
put on the stand. How valuable tenure for 
superintendents is in his opinion I don’t know, 
for, like Meek, Benezet and Cook, he has the 
high-grade tact and talent requisite to give 
firm and efficient supervision without losing the 
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support of his board. My intent, right here, is 
to criticize the lay committee’s resolution and 
at the same time let the members of the commit- 
tee. know that no hammering of it impairs the 
brotherly regard all of us will have for them 
forever. 

It would be easy to imagine me pushing this 
matter too hard because of soreness due to suf- 
fering from the sort of thing the resolutions 
should aim to prevent. Nothing to that. I 
haven’t suffered, I worked during most of my 
life in a system protected by law from dismissal 
and went to Chicago with the assurance of the 
New York pension. 
that see me 
ejected in a short but lively time. So, that’s 
that. I lug it in to clear the air of any sneak- 
ing suspicion that there is anything personal 


I gathered beforehand ex- 


pert opinions Chicago would 


in this plea to put school superintendency on a 
decent footing. It’s no fault of mine that I 
never worried about tenure or pay. But it is a 
tremendous fault of our association that our 
main concern—the perfection of public school- 
ing—is in the hands of men so many of whom 
are worried, distraught, badgered and upset by 
uncertainty. 

Only last week a gentleman, if ever there was 
one, a scholar, in the most admirable sense, an 
expert organizer, manager and producer in edu 
cation detailed to me the circumstances in which 
his flat refusal to work a serious injustice is 
going to throw him out of employment this 
month. “It revolts me,” he said, “to go with 
hat in hand to men I despise and beg to be per- 
mitted to continue my twelve and fourteen hour 
a day service to the people of this town, who 
resent as deeply as I do being bossed by these 
crooks. It breaks my heart to enter again the 
loneliness of a new town and break the friend- 
ships my wife, my children and I find so de- 
licious here.” 

This is sentiment, of course, but, bless your 
hard heart, the best superintending is done by 
the men who enjoy the calm of assurance, ex- 
pectation of permanence and a greeting at the 
Rotary as to one who belongs. 


THE WEAKeEsT LINK 


I open my last Department of Superinten- 
dence yearbook, just from the printer. The 
first thing shouted at me from the front page is 
an urge on citizens and school people to see 
that the children get a continuous forward-mov- 
ing articulated schooling instead of disjointed, 
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what is 


Now, | ask 


the one factor more than any other on whom 


unrelated changes. you, 
depends this continuous articulated schooling? 
A school system needs not only an unworried 
head, but one in office long enough to see a 
batch of material through the works. 
Twelve years is the minimum term that should 


The one- 


raw 


be considered for a superintendent. 
year, four-year, six-year terms are absurdities. 
No man living can get policies working ade- 
quately in six years. Montelair has the right 
idea; life tenure for Frank Pickell. 

The National Education Association goes on 
resolving that a tenure law for teachers pro- 
tects them from injustice, places them on a pro- 
fessional basis, insures reasonable personal and 
academic freedom, and does not prevent. dis- 
charge for incompetency, immoralities or un- 
professional conduct. 

By the same token, the insurance of tenure 
for superintendents would do all of that and 
more; it would give the schools more expert at- 
tention, which is now diverted to a superinten- 
dent’s self-preservative fence-building, public 
time-wasting pursuits. 
ask for 


speaking and other 


Sehool boards don’t teacher-tenure 


laws. Teachers do. 

No school boards I ever met will ask a legis- 
lature to prevent them from hanging the Damo- 
cles blade over their hired The tenure 
law for New York district superintendents was 
secured by New York district superintendents 
and by means of arguments which apply as well 


man. 


to the head place in the school system of East- 
port or San Diego. As a matter of duty toward 
educational service it is now time for the state 
associations of school superintendents and for 
the national department of the same to plan 
and push a tenure law. 

The original Benezet resolution with which I 
began these critical comments was a move in 
that direction. 

If Walter Landor wrote an imaginary con- 
versation on it you would find these ideas: 

MaGerrus: How ean the association meet the 
cost of sending experts to appraise the work of 
a threatened superintendent ? 

Synecorus: Let the appellant pay the ex- 
pense. In the worst cases there are enough ad- 
vocates of good schools to raise the money. 

Macerrus: Where would you get appraisers 
who would dare get into this? 

Synecorus: First, from such brave men as 
would persuade their board to designate them 
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for the general panel from which appraisers 
would be drawn; second, from the valiant gen- 
tlemen of the Association of University Pro- 
fessors who are far ahead of us in fraternal 
courage; third, but up-to-date 
school people; fourth, from patriotic citizens. 
MaGeirus: We should not make every foolish 
superintendent feel he can count on this asso- 
ciation to back him up in his folly. 
SyneGcorus: Not a sparrow falleth, but 
Aitius: Unless every superintendent feels 


that the association will move to get justice for 


from retired 


a school community there is somewhat wrong 


with the association. 

Synecorus: The appraisers will appraise his 
folly. 
personally, but to protect a community from 


This is not a move to vindicate a man, 


losing well-administered schools. 

PREUMENES: To print a report against a 
school board and give it to the press will be re- 
sented. 

Altius: As have been all laws giving the 
teacher or superintendent right to written 
charges and the right of counsel. 

PreUuMENES: To threaten with blacklisting 
any one who might accept the place of a super- 
intendent unfairly dismissed would injure the 
children. 

Altius: How much? 

PrREUMENES: I am against the publication of 
the findings and the exclusion of the man who 
takes the place. I am opposed to threats. 

Synecorus: Why not present two reports to 
the assembly of all our members, and let them 
take their choice—report with or without teeth? 

PRUEMENES: We shall purge these 
resolutions of all offense and quietly slip them 
into the hands of the executive committee. 


Never! 


For forty years I have seen educational asso- 
ciations grow less and less timid. I have seen 
afraid of salary matters, 
I have seen them gather confidence 
and nerve. Make no mistake, you'll come to 
this duty yet. You'll set up a school-protecting 
committee as virile as that of the American 
Association of University Professors, which 
tried thirty-eight cases of high-handed action 
against members during 1930, and removed 
four colleges from eligibility until the treat- 
ment of professors in them “is acceptable to 
this association.” 

The situation of that professorial association 
is the same as ours. 


them tenure and 


suffrage. 
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Their members have been pushed out of the 
exits with as little ceremony as has marked 
superintendents’ outward glide. 

Professors have received the same evasive 
answers from boards as schoolmasters have. 

Professors organized for the same purpose as 
you—research discussion, exchange of experi- 
ences, improvement of service. 

They are fewer than you and with less cumn- 


lative strength. 
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But, in professional courage, virile nerve and 
fraterrfal support, they have left you below the 
horizon. 

Why not think this over and send your 
thoughts to Sherwood Shankland, secretary of 
the department in Washington, that he may 
have something warm for the executive commit- 
tee’s first meeting? 

He has not solicited comments. 

But true generosity does not wait to be asked. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


WHERE TEACHERS COUNT 

Here we have an educational revolution 
affecting a whole country described by a learned 
school superintendent who has no axe to grind.* 
Dr. Dottrens, of the school system of Geneva, 
Switzerland, gets leave of absence to study Aus- 
tria on the spot. He tells how the school board 
used to be composed mostly of lawyers. Under 
the republie a large leaven of teachers, primary, 
secondary and collegiate, are put into the gov- 
erning body. How the modern ideas of Dewey, 
Deeroly, Sir Baden-Powell and a group of edu- 
cational reformers came officially and effectively 
into the publie schools, how the reforms are 
working, how successfully the teachers are util- 
izing the new freedom, specimen courses and les- 
sons sure to be of value to the American reader, 
are graphically described in this handsome book. 
If our generous inclination toward a_ world- 
wide advance of education is not nurtured and 
extended it will not be the fault of John Day, 
whose series on the new education as worked 
out in various nations is one of the notable 
c. puts of our time. 


PEDAGOGICAL PIONEERS IN 
ENGLAND 

To the gentleman from Syracuse who sent a 
request for a good book on the progress of 
education in John Bull’s country, I would ree- 
ommend Professor Adamson’s latest. He has 
heretofore produced four solid books on the 
history of education in England. In this one he 
gives himself and you the pleasure of converse 
with old British worthies who for two centuries 
struggled with the peculiar objections of their 
countrymen to educating “the masses.” The 


2 Robert Dottrens, ‘‘The New Education in 
Austria.’’ The John Day Company, New York, 
226 pp. $3.00. 

8’ John William Adamson, ‘‘ English Education.’’ 
Cambridge University Press. 520 pp. $7.00. 





Arnolds, the Mills, Brougham, Shaftesbury, Dis- 
raeli, Gladstone, Ruskin, Owen, Carlyle, Kings- 
ley, Toynbee, Thring, Spencer, Bell, Lancaster, 
Quick, Fitch, Sully and many others, of whom 
our normal schools made much in the 70’s and 
80’s, walk through these pages and rationalize 
entertainingly or sophisticate even more so. 
The Maemillan Company, New York, is the 
American agent for the Cambridge Press. 


HOW THEY GOT THE SCHOOLS 

How was it that our people conceived the 
remarkable idea that the education of children 
should be furnished at the expense of every 
taxpayer, whether he was a father or not? 
How were we able to get so unique a proposi- 
tion realized? It is a conclusion which authori- 
ties on comparative education say has spread 
from us to every civilized country of the world. 
A masterly study by Dean Noble, University of 
North Carolina,‘ lets the public-school erusad- 
ers who for two hundred years pushed the car 
ahead tell why they did it. 

There was by the earliest of them eloquent 
appeal for the greatest of the Graces: “Meek 
and lowly, pure and holy, chief among the 
blessed three.””’ They gained contributions for 
teaching the children of the poor, first from 
volunteering neighbors and soon from hesitant 
legislatures. But early in the history of our 
schools these pioneers turned to argument and 
promise with a wide civic trend. Dean Noble, 
in quoting the early educational apostles of 
North Carolina, runs parallel to pleas of the 
agitators in your own commonwealth who got 
the costs of schools saddled upon the community 
at large. 

In our state, slyly remarks the dean, the 

4M. C. 8. Noble, ‘‘ History of the Public Schools 


of North Carolina.’’ University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill. 463 pp. $3.00. 
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patriots entered the Revolution with a consum- 
ing hatred of taxation and emerged from that 
war more determined than ever to resist taxa- 
tion in any form and for any purpose whatever 
if it could be avoided in any way. 

Against this common American attitude Dean 
Noble portrays big-minded Carolinian statesmen 
for many years prior to 1839 promising the law- 
makers that if they will establish free common 
schools the teachers will reduce vice and crime, 
develop public resources, promote prosperity, 
insure just and intelligent government, main- 
tain domestie tranquility, improve the general 
welfare, and bring happiness to the dwellers in 
the land. 

Dean Noble has burrowed among the dusty 
papers of old governors and revived from their 
messages what they promised would come to 
the people if they would let themselves be taxed 
for schools. 

The faith of those days expressed by the most 
eminent of early Americans—that universal 
free schools would preserve and perfect the 
American ideals of democracy—was subject to 
little analysis. We had no testers, researchers 
or achievement surveys. The most valuable 
men could read and write, understand geometry 
and quote Latin. Give everybody as much as 
possible of this education, and democracy is safe 
and glorious. 

There was a small group with Jefferson, 
Rush, Nemours and Noah Webster in it who 
held that something more would have to be pro- 
vided than the opportunity of getting free of 
cost an ordinary education. They demanded for 
Americans specific training so given as to pro- 
duce the citizenry that would realize the high 
ideals of democracy. They made little deni on 
the schoolmaster. So late as 1930 the books on 
our schools abound in intimations that the aver- 
age person responsible for the work of a public 
school rarely thinks of the obligations put on 
us by the promisers who got us established. 

In this book of high adventure the long fight 
for tax-supported schools, the strategy of the 
campaign, the victories and reverses make 
engaging reading for you whether you were 
ever in North Carolina or not. Among the 
generals and heroes of this holy war you meet 
those you know by name: Calvin Wiley, Zebu- 
lon Vanee, Alexander and Charles Melver, 
Edwin Alderman and a large number of, to 
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you, heretofore, unknown soldiers whom Noble’s 
circumstantial narrative makes you honor as 
brothers in the cause. It’s my guess that you 
will enjoy this book and wish to tell the author, 
in true American style, “Partner, you done 
noble.” 
NEW YORK ANSWERING 

HERE is a novel publication. Harold Camp 
bell, deputy superintendent of the schools ot 
New York City, reprints questions he answered 
in the New York Times.° He shows what the 
New York boys and girls are doing for others 
than themselves. A large part of the book is 
detailed accounts of pupil participation in run 
ning the schools and in eivie service to the com 
munity. It is full of hints for rural as well as 
city schools. It is a sort of satistical citizen- 
ship with enough pupil comment to spice it with 
human interest. 


COLLEGE COMING TO IT® 

In my young days I heard Sam Barnard say, 
after Bud Wilson had lost a valuable anima! 
through ignorant treatment by a self-styled 
horse doctor, that the time would come when 
Michigan would require every one who set up 
as a Medicus Equorum to take a course in the 
science of taking care of horses. I have lived 
to see that day. If I live long enough I'll see 
provision to prevent the ignorant violation of 
educational science such as was permitted when 
bungling teachers in the university were let 
to prey on me. My faith is cheered by the 
twelve chapters in the report of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Colleges. Most 
of the writers discuss not so much what ought 
to be done as what’s doing. This is a cheerful 
sign. Some day there will be as much care in 
staffing a college as in the case of a hospital. 
N’est ce pas? 

SCHOOLMASTERS’ MASTERPIECE 

Ir any youngster entering a school superin- 
tendency should ask your advice as to the begin- 
ning of his professional library, what would 
you say? It seems to me that, in addition to 
the notebooks and texts he has saved from 
his preparatory courses, a set of yearbooks of 
the National Department of Superintendence 

5 Harold G. Campbell, ‘‘ Beyond the Classroom. ’’ 
New York Board of Education. 136 pp. 10 cents. 

6Wm. S. Gray, editor, ‘‘Training of College 


Teachers.’’ University of Chicago Press. 242 pp. 
$2.00. 
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They correspond to the 
Number 


should come first. 
indispensables on a lawyer’s shelves. 
Nine has just come from the press.’ 

The publication office advertises six immedi- 
ately precedent volumes at two dollars each. 
his ninth is a continuation of the seventh year- 
book and handles promotion of pupils, the out- 
put in the community, training of teachers, 
school finance, and a chapter devoted to the 
views of members who do not agree on some 
points with the majority of the committee. An 
index of names shows that 336 educators are 
quoted in the volume, all but two or three still 
alive and working. The subject-index lists 
about as many topics as contributors. Themes 
run from “Acerediting of Secondary Schools” 
to the “Yale System of Student Records.” 

As the material for the yearbook comes in 
large part from answers to thousands of ques- 
tionnaires, the committee is sure to give you 
some conclusions you will repudiate. For in- 
stanee, there seem to be good people yet among 
us who consider success in mechanical work 
likely for children considered too poor intellec- 
tually for academic subjects. An almost perfect 
refutation of this fallacy is established by the 
University of Minnesota tests tabulated and 
summarized in its book, “Mechanical Ability.” 
Donald Paterson shows it is as absurd to put a 
boy with a low intelligence quotient into manual 
work as it is to transfer the failing pupils out 
of the carpentry class into Latin. 

What, then, are we to do with slow pupils 
who the teachers say will never earn true pro- 
motion in common-school subjects? This and 
every question connected with progress of chil- 
dren from grade to grade is given the sort of 
attention in this book that has never been 
equalled. The extent of the inquiry is nation- 
wide. The logical arrangement of replies and 
plans—sehemes for the big schools, suggestions 
for the little ones—reduces for readers’ use 
what, with less intelligent direction, would have 
been bewilderment. An unusual feature of the 
yearbook which gives it a refreshing interest 
and personal variety is the use of numerous 
short statements from the hundreds of school 


administrators who were consulted. If the book 


? Twenty-five principal compilers, ‘‘ Five Unify- 
ing Factors in American Education,’’ Ninth Year- 
book, Department of Superintendence, National 
a Association, 


Washington. 543 pp. 
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had never been published at all it would have 
performed one big service in setting us all to 
thinking through to conclusion the problems 
thrust upon us by the preliminary questioning. 
But now that so many of these conclusions are 
in print, Springfield, Massachusetts, can learn 
that Springfield, Missouri, has some practices 
worth copying. 
MASTERLY ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL 

The section on trial promotions, for and 
against, is a free-for-all debate under the clever 
direction of Chairman Weglein, of Baltimore, 
who gives the arguers plenty of freedom, who 
gently admonishes the wild and who 
affords every superintendent reading all the 
other theories cause to thank God he is not as 
Seventy-six per cent. of us are 


ones 


other men are. 
for trial promotions. 

A striking feature in Mr. Weglein’s canvass 
of promotion problems is the reduction of 
superintendents to two camps—progressives and 
conservatives. He doesn’t so classify us; he 
gives us two promotion platforms and we 
classify ourselves. 

This is for the progressive party (my name 
for it). “The elementary school takes all sorts 
of children, six years old, and for six years 
adjusts exercises to their needs and passes them 
on to the junior high school. If any are above 
average ability they may be promoted sooner. 

This is the conservative platform: “The 
school requires certain minimum standards. 
Unless the children are of average or higher 
ability it may take seven, eight or more years 
before they are promoted to the junior high 
school.” 

I'll wager you can not guess within twenty 
points of what the number of progressive super- 
intendents is if based on these platforms. What 
per cent? Your estimate is too low. Fifty- 
eight per cent. vote progressive; thirty-one per 
cent. conservative; eleven per cent. are third- 
party men who'll have nothing of either plat- 
form. 

I have read all Carroll Reed’s collection of 
studies presented here by him and his committee 
upon the problem of the pupils who drop out 
and the pupils who graduate. The chapter plots 
a plan of logically chosen steps for a neglected 
duty. It is ably done. 

Dean Withers’ committee goes to its point 
with more plain talk on the matter of teacher- 
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training than you will find in books that are 
made to sell. Teachers, we are told, who have 
been prepared for high-school service emphasize 
subject-matter and benefits for a selected group 
of students who are going to college. The sup- 
ply of high-school teachers will soon be greatly 
in excess of the number of vacancies. The in- 


telligence, training and skill necessary to pre- 


pare youth for the eritical Situation of our social 


crisis requires more careful selection of able 
teachers than now obtains. 

Robert Tidwell, Arthur Klein, Frank Me- 
Elroy and John Norton tackle our chaotie finan- 
cial systems. 

Newlon, Walter Cocking, Winfield 
Armentrout, Thomas Hopkins, Fred 
John Sexson and Albert Threlkeld put up a 
gentlemanly fight for fitting the school to the 


child, for breaking the slavery to the text-book, 


Jesse 


Kelly, 


for release from college domination and for eon- 
stant change in curriculums. 

Mr. Shankland furnishes the Department of 
Superintendenee records to date, constitution, 
archives, financial accounts, list of members and 
index for the entire volume. 

Herbert Weet is chairman of the commission 
responsible for the studies and reports. Pro- 
fessor Charles Judd is the second member. The 
others I have mentioned. They have done a 
work that will be a resource of school superin- 


tendents for years to come. 


HOW ATHLETICS AFFECT WOMEN 


heard James Croswell evaluate the 


Bryn Mawr as “Mary is just like 


I ONCE 
policy of 
John, only more so.” Florence Somers, of Bos- 
ton University, writes her book* on a good old 
theory confirmed by modern science that the 
biological, physiological, psychological and 
sociological factors bearing on girls’ games de- 
mand a special organization and management. 
In spite of the burden of these four big words, 
the author has written an accurate, adequate 
and immensely important protest and corree- 
tion. 

COUNSELLING GIRL STUDENTS? 

A SYNDICATE supplying experience and coun- 
sel for the advisers of girl students is what you 

8 Florence A. Somers, ‘‘ Principles of Women’s 
Athleties.’’ A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 151 pp. $1.60. 

®Sarah Sturtevant and nine other women, 
‘*Deans at work.’’ Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 295 pp. $2.75. 
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might call the women authors of the work on 
vocational advice, social suggestions, scholar- 
ship maintenance and other related 
which Harper and Brothers issue in book form. 
High schools, teachers colleges, universities and 


topics 


Young Women’s Christian Associations are each 
given especial attention. It is a relation of ex- 


perience and survey, full of sound sense. 


FROM COMPLIMENT TO CAUTION 

HAVE books of late 
glorify the sort of teaching commonly done, 
that the 
fault-finding is not to be 


you noticed how few 


intimate most of us are 
doing wrong? This 
explained by saying it is a quality of old age. 
“Who’s Who,” applied to the writers of books 
reviewed here, shows the average age lower than 


of those who wrote when it was the fashion to 


how many 


boast of our glorious schools and our noble 
army of teachers. Here is a psychology,'® just 
out. I open it at random. 
“Thousands of high-school boys and girls study 


This greets my eye: 


geometry to-day, although an almost negligible 
per cent. will ever use it in life. Schools cling 
to it for alleged value in training the mind in 
precision, judgment and logical reasoning. 
Latin began as a necessary subject for priests 
and men of learning. Later on it was held as 
if possessing culture in distinction from the 
despised language of the common people. To- 
day, used mostly for monuments and diplomas, 
it is held to be disciplinary, as if discipline 
grows greater and greater as utility grows less 
and less.” 

This Gifford and Shorts book is a very use- 
ful compendium of the best things the best mod- 
erns have said on heredity—environment, be- 
havior, how to learn, individual differences, 
diagnosis, measurements, adjustments, person- 
ality, mental discipline, transfer of ability, ete. 

Professors Gifford and Shorts have brought 
together in one volume and put into logical 

material otherwise not 
They have used it in a 


grouping significant 
readily accessible. 

progressing manual for training teachers to 
know and practice the principles our research- 
ers have developed by experiment and ecodifica- 


tion. 


10 Walter J. Gifford and Clyde P. Shorts, 
‘*«Problems in Educational Psychology.’’ Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
$3.00. 
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THE BRAINS BEHIND THE SPEECH 

“I FIND you an argument,” said Dr. Johnson, 
“but I am not obliged to find you an under- 
standing.” Professor Winans and Utterback 
have none of the testiness of Papa Boswell’s 
Ursa Major.*? They are concerned with sue- 
cessful persuasion of a speaker’s audience. 
Bringing a listener to your point of view is so 
much more than the mechanical process of logic 
that the authors have emphasized the psycho- 
logieal prineiples involved. Problems and ex- 
ercises in the situations the ordinary man should 
be ready to clarify by a speech are organized 
effectively and treated with sustained interest. 


ANCHOR FOR THE STORM-TOSSED 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Ir requires a rare ability to put fascination 
into statisties. Professor Dora Smith has done 
it in her treatment of that football of teachers’ 
organizations and boards of edueation, to wit, 
the size of elass.12 This University of Minne- 
sota professor, who is one of the Wilbur-Cooper 
national surveyors of secondary school educa- 
tion, had, like the rest of us, heard much wise 
argument of doctors and sages of the Northern 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to prove that classes over thirty are an 
abomination in the eyes of the Lord. But the 
proof was that of the Aristotelian schoolmen, 
untested. The Minneapolitan faculty of Coff- 
mans, Hudelsons, Eurichs, Peiks, Millers, Van 
Wagenens, Pattersons, Elliotts and Heidbreders, 
you must be sure, if you read my frequent re- 
views of University of Minnesota investigations, 
are so near St. Paul as to have inhaled the 
exhortation, “Prove all things.” If you say 
“Good morning” to a member of that faculty 
he comes back at you with, “How good is it? 
How do you know?” 

We have always been sure that large classes 
are evil. Have not the great and good heads 
of normal schools told us so with their many 
graduates seeking jobs? Did not the eminent 
educators flay Jim Rice in 1890 when he showed 
children of the large classes making the highest 
scores in arithmetic? You can still hear in New 
York and Chicago the echoes of the howls at 

11James A. Winans, William E. Utterback, 
‘*Argumentation.’’ The Century Company. 462 
pp. $2.25. 

12Dora V. Smith, ‘‘Class Size in High-School 


English: Methods and Results.’’ University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 309 pp. $2.50. 
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William of Wirt for “dumping children every 
day into a mass assembly in platoon schools.” 

I peruse Dr. Dora’s treatise with all the 
wicked joy I got from secret reading of Tom 
Paine when Walter Hewett, now the oracle of 
Oshkosh, lent me, a preacher’s son, “The Age 
of Reason.” 

Dr. Smith writes her work in no prison, nor 
relying on memory as the notorious American 
infidel did. It is rather the testament of tests. 

There are too many leak-holes in the argu- 
ment for and against the large classes. I think 
I hear her saying, “Let us make as iron-clad a 
measure as we can.” With oversight by experts 
Hudelson, Van Wagenen, Walker and Menden- 
hall, the possible objections the captious or care- 
ful may raise when outcomes are published are 
How the classes of fifty-one and 
tor 
two 


anticipated. 
of twenty are picked, how the same goals 
each are set in high-school English for 
whole years, how the records of every boy 
girl are kept, how other vital considerations 
are guarded Lady Smith outlines with straight- 
forward human interest. You really must read 
the whole book to realize to what a remarkable 
point of eare and accuracy educational testing 
has come. You will not need to be told, you 
will yourself see, that fifty-one pupils taught 
together, in the same high-school English as 
twenty, fall no whit behind them in grammar, 
punctuation, mechanics of reading and general 
This conclusion naturally arouses 


and 


composition. 
your “’tain’t so” response. 
the tables of tests made and scored by the dif- 
ferent participants in the trial. The small 
classes were definitely superior in letter-writing 
and library methods. 
decidedly higher scores in progress in spelling, 
increase of vocabulary, knowledge of literature, 
variety of reading activities, initiative, general 
spirit and enthusiasm. 


You need to sean 


The large classes showed 


A COSTLY ERROR 

UNIQUE and engaging are the chapters on 
pupil testimony, opinions of teachers and ob- 
servers. Worth a book by itself is the account 
of experiments on the kinds of technique 
adapted to large classes. 

There is a handy chapter on the class-size 
studies made by your old friends, Stevenson, 
Harrington, Anderson, Calvin Davis, Hudelson, 
Nelson Henry, Boyer, Cornman, Bachman, 
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Harlan, Courtis, Elliott, Breed, McCarthy, 
Almack, Edmonson, Metzner, Berry, Haertler, 
McGuire, Trueblood, Erikson, Buchta, Holland, 
Miller, Wasson, Bates, John R. Kirk, Marinoni, 
Bloomfield, Goldizen, Stigler, Brooks, Kurtz, 
Wetzel, Stockard, Fred Whitney and James 
Rice. Why do I rename all these worthies? It 
is to nail fast the comforting fact that with 
your reduced school budget and the necessity 
of inereasing the membership of your classes 
you needn’t lie awake fretting over the damage. 
The tests and conclusions of these experimenters 
provide a wall against which you may lean 
your back with comfort. 

Do you recall that clever superintendent at 
our national convention six years ago who told 
how he had insured at least one school for 
decent teaching by planning the building with 
rooms holding only twenty-four seats? The 
Duke of Buckingham, then researching in Ohio 
State University, asked him how much better 
the children were doing than in the old forty- 
pupil rooms. 

“Very much better.” 

“What are the scores?” 

“T don’t bother with scores. 
see.” 

“No,” said the Duke, “what you think you 
know is the shadow of what you thought you 
saw when you planned your school house—all 
in your eye. Within ten years somebody will 
take out the partitions and try to make up for 
the taxpayers’ money you’re wasting on a bad 


I know what I 


guess.” 

It is the cost crisis that makes Dr. Smith’s 
book sure to be a best seller, now. It isn’t 
propaganda. It is not a demonstration in de- 
fense of a theory. It is a singularly careful and 
guarded search for the truth. 

We are in urgent need of funds for essential 
channels. We ought to have a scientific analysis 
of results with which to answer the humiliating 
tendency of teachers, like other humans, to urge 
custom and what they think instead of the 
demonstrated truth. Too many hard-pressed 
superintendents are harassed by charges of 
breaking down teachers by heavy burdens and 
need a calm inquiry like this. Since classes of 
fifty can learn as much as those of twenty-four 
without loss in social attitudes, responsibility 
and initiative, since teachers can manage such 
classes without more strain or enervation, why, 
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in the name of honest public service, should a 
superintendent throw money into an unprofit- 
able investment? 

When I was enjoying the superintendency 
of Chicago’s bankrupt school system, Nelson 
Henry, a much be-batted, level-headed master 
of figures, showed that we would save $9,712,350 
a year by raising classes from 44 to 46. All| 
we had to rely on was Stevenson, Jim Rice and 
“general opinions” of Courtis, Slack and Cody. 
Would that Dr. Dora Smith had then made 
her convincing study! 

This Smith has forged a shield and buckler 
for a superintendent against the darts of an 
outrageous fortune. 


INSTRUCTIVE INTERLUDE 

You must be tired by now. As there are sev- 
eral more book reviews considered necessary 
for your well-being you may refresh yourselt 
with this. 

The publicity given Dr. Harvey Cushing's 
Harvard Laboratory experiments on the effects 
of the mind upon the body is reviving old 


stories of mental states and bodily functions. 
Here is one my mother used to tell fifty-five 


years ago. 

A woman in Lenawee County got no better 

Bedridden a long spell, she said to her hus- 
band: 

“John, this nurse is a superior woman. | 
have been thinking that after I am gone you 
should not try to live here alone. I think you 
and Eunice should marry.” 

“Well, wife, Eunice and I have talked it over 
and reached that conclusion, ourselves.” 

“You have! Just for that I'll get well!” 

She did. 

SIMPLER STATISTICS 

Ernest W. Tiges and Claude C. Crawford, 
both professors in the University of Southern 
California, offer through Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, a $1.90 “Statisties for Teach- 
ers.” It is to supply the need fér training in 
the newer procedures of diagnosis, testing, mea 
suring, fast becoming a requirement of all 
school work. It is both a text for normal 
schools and a desk-manual for the teacher at 
work. It aims to develop actual skills. It 
omits the more elaborate parts of laboratory 
texts, has no intellectual whittling, discourages 
tabulating trivial matters, or starting with a 
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conclusion, or merely counting facts. It holds 
statisties to the wagon for getting education 


ahead. 


ESCAPE FROM BLIND ALLEYS 

Do you eare to know how the monthly meal 
| spread before you is prepared? Some pub- 
lishers send books they guess may not sell very 
well; some send everything; some, never a thing 
intil I go to their houses and remind them how 
necessary it is that you should know about the 
book I name. I taste the whole basketful. 
Then comes the great joy of a schoolmaster 
living in this day of enlivening professional 
books. ~I read ten of the best from cover to 
cover and make for you a balanced ration. It 
is time you had some more vegetable vitamins. 
This green-bound book"® is one of Professor 
Liberty Michigan Cornell Bailey’s thirty-four 
volumes of bueolies on the fundamental art of 
agriculture. It will convert you from preten- 
sive to intensive farming if you follow through. 
The authors are conservation apostles looking 
toward a unified program in agriculture, the 
saving of waste, the health of the soil, the 
farmer as a man of science, America as a hap- 
pier land. It is an illustrated text-book for 
high schools, introducing all features of the art 
agronomiecal. 

“Farm Projects”** carries the technique into 
greater particularity, with care, clear advice and 
not without enthusiasm. You are not very far 
along in it before this Illinois rhapsody warms 
you: 

“Aye, the corn, the corn, the royal corn, 
within whose yellow heart there is the strength 
of all the nations! The corn triumphant! The 
glorious plant that sustains the warrior in bat- 
tle, the poet in song. Majestic, fruitful, won- 
derful corn!” 

Governor Oglesby, cornfed statesman, philoso- 
pher and philanthropist, said it. My book tells 
me how to raise this paragon of plants and also 
the way of sixteen others, each as a separate 
chapter project, with science, experience, cau- 
tion and encouragement abounding. I always 
thought I wanted to be a farmer. Had this 
book been done and had I seen it twenty years 

18 Franklin S. Harris and George Stewart, 
‘*Principles of Agronomy.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. ¥. 581 pp. $2.00. 

14W. L. Burlison and A. W. Nolan, ‘‘ Farm 


a Projects.’? The Macmillan Company, New 
rork. 


458 pp. $2.00. 
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ago—but it is not too late for your high-school 
boys headed for newspaper reporting, bond 
selling and other blind alleys. 
den believes it time for you to direct your bright 
boys and girls into this earliest, most interesting 
and most useful of the arts. 


THE SHOP TEACHER IS ONE OF YOU 
Director Ericson, of the Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College, begins his day-by-day 
counsel'® to teachers of manual arts by good 
words on getting ready. Ericson has an eye to 
more than tools and lumber. His chapter, “The 
Teacher Meets the Class,” shows a sympathetic 
knowledge of boys. His discussion of the shop 
teacher as part of the school and a member of 
the profession is fine. So, it seems to me, are 
his workmanlike outlines of lessons, his insis- 
tence on developing the intelligence and char- 
acter of the pupils, his high standards for this 
much criticized line of public-school training. 


Governor Low- 


FROM AMPERES TO WATTS 

E_mer Burns, who teachers physics in the 
Austin High School, Chicago, has much of the 
boy left in him in spite of the educational wor- 
ries of that harassed school system. He knows 
how to tell what youngsters want to know about 
electricity and to do it in a way that will not 
leave them desiring no more. His “First Prin- 
ciples’"*® may be a reading book or a high- 
school text, whichever you wish. With deserip- 
tions, diagrams and attractive pictures it covers 
theory and applications, instruments and ma- 
chinery. It shocked me by revealing how little 
of present-day fact my school taught me. It 
soothed me by revelation of how clear a modern 
teacher can make the subject. 


RADIO AND CHAOS 

OF licenses issued by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, Mr. Tyson, Columbia University, field 
representative for adult education, finds 10 per 
cent. issued to educational institutions; 37 per 
cent. to broadcasting companies; 7 per cent. to 
newspapers; and the remaining 46 per cent. to 
sellers of this and that.’’ The educational 

15 Emanuel E. Ericson, ‘‘ Teaching Problems in 
Industrial Arts.’’ The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. 433 pp. $3.00. 

16 Elmer E. Burns, ‘‘Electricity.’’ D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 235 pp. $1.75. 

17 Levering Tyson, ‘‘ Education Tunes In.’’ As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York. 119 pp. 50 cents. 
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efforts are groping in the dark. Commerce and 
jazz dominate the air. Hard-pressed England 
with government control of the broadeasts, with 
opera, symphony concerts and high-class cul- 
You will find 


his suggested remedy sensible and workable. 


tural matter, has us badly beaten. 


MANAGEMENT FROM ANOTHER 
ANGLE 

Wuen “Tom” Churchill, lawyer, was presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Edueation, he 
used to advise us schoolmasters to study books 
upon management written by other than pro- 
If the University of North 
had 


been in print he must have commended it to you. 


fessional edueators. 


Carolina’s Management Problems'® then 

A dozen mill men and professors of business, 
economies, ete., delivered addresses to students 
of the university. The speeches here collected 
have the animation and directness befitting such 
an audience. The conflicting views are stimu- 
lating. The blight of tradition upon manage- 
ment is vividly presented. “If a thing has been 
done the same way for ten years the chances 
Surveys in indus- 


The 


expert surveyor wears spectacles adjusted to 


are it is being done wrong.” 
try run the same risk they do in education. 
his specialty. The manufacturer doesn’t fear 
facts, but the surveyor’s distortion of them for 
propaganda of a hobby. 

This is a specially informing book touching 
It is 
done in the high-class style that makes the Uni- 


on a world-wide distress of our present. 


versity of North Carolina books pleasing to 
have and to hold. 


BUSINESS IS MORE THAN BUSYNESS 

Into the Maemillan series of social studies 
and business come two attractive volumes.'® 
Professors Taylor and Owens offer an introdue- 
tory text for pupils who have had no work in 
The need for accounting is grow- 
Business is more exact than it was in this 
country. Having impressed this idea by argu- 
ment and illustrations, the authors elaborate the 


balance sheet and the income-outgo statement 


bookkeeping. 


ing. 


as the two most important accounting reports. 
The whole of bookkeeping in its various ramifi- 


Schwenning, editor, ‘‘ Management 
Problems.’’ University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 266 pp. $2.00. 

19R. Emmet Taylor and Richard M. Owens, 
‘*Elements of Accounting.’’ 518 pp. $1.60; J. 
Finley Christ, ‘‘Modern Business Law.’’ 612 pp. 
$2.00. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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cations is developed out of these two units. 
This treatment gives a decidedly coherent body 
of information and practice, organized som 
what on the order of a good geometry. 

For the most of us teachers the idea of read 
ing a book on law is irksome. I am ready to 
bet you that if you read a few paragraphs ot! 
Jay Finley Christ’s “Modern Business Law” 
you'll finish the book. 

Why? 
law is to begin by showing your dependence on 
it. It is that part of social control which th. 


Because the way he lays down the 


people have considered so vital as to give it 
exactness, force and such importance that the 
whole community hires special officers to carr 
it out. In the seeond place, Professor Christ 
selects those aspects that confront the ordinary 
citizen every day. Thirdly, the author cites 
such an abundance of interesting cases that th 
volume has the variety and allurement of 
book of short stories. It is remarkably eas 
reading. Its “Exercises” consists of a larg 
collection of what-should-be-done situations ca 
culated to keep awake the high-school or junior 
college student for whom the book is written 
It is called “business law,” but it takes living 
in a general as a business and covers accident, 
carelessness, crime and the risks of peace and 
war. The last chapter is a crowning piece o! 
sane discourse in these sorry times, when our 
courts are showing so much corruption, when 
our life is assailed by unchecked crime and our 
youth are being charged by Westchester grand 
juries and others with growing disrespect for 
virtue and order. 

HISTORY, MYSTERY, KIDNAPPERS, 

TRAPPERS 

BrorHers resurrect the historical 
Their 
“Young America Series” is based on the intent 
to vivify the good old days of American history. 


LAIDLAW 


novel. They do it for boys and girls. 


There are to be stories of colonial days and oi 
every epoch up to and through the days of the 
war. “The Topaz Seal” was the first of the 
series, a tale of old Jamestown, the last colon) 
of Roanoke, adventure and mystery. Now 
comes the second.2° From Mount Vernon, for 


ransom money, a kidnapper steals little Jane 
Lawrence of the household of Colonel George 


Washington and Martha, his wife. A good 


Indian captures her. She and Jimmy West are 


20 Frances Margaret Fox, ‘‘The Magie Canoe.’”’ 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. 271 pp. $1.50. 
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turned over to the gallant commander of the 
British fort at Mackinaw. Stirring adventures 
end with safe return. Famous characters of the 


Revolution help the two children in various 


ways. The youngsters of my household enjoyed 


he story hugely and its spirited illustrations. 
So did I. 

MINNESOTA MEMORABILIA 
WHOEVER thought of calling the speeches de- 
vered at an anniversary “The Changing Edu 

World”? 


\s Professor Alvin Eurich, who edits the vol- 


cational had a brilliant inspiration. 
me doesn’t say who christened it, it’s safe to 
vat the eredit on him. 

I find this to be one of the big books of the 
year. Twenty-three expounders up to their 
ears in present-day educational problems tell 
whither we have come and what we have to do 
next. You will find it a busy man’s reading 


book. 


limited in space; therefore he gets at once to 


Each of these expounders have been 
the meat of the nut. The offerings are speeches 
delivered at the silver jubilee of the School of 
the 
This fact is a promise of animations and inter- 
est. It is generously fulfilled. 

William “New Problems” 
starts with a significant bit. “There is so little 
back of these twenty-five years that you didn’t 


Edueation of University of Minnesota. 


John Cooper's 


miss much in not having a college of education 
before you did.” The commissioner’s outline of 
what we have to do to keep education moving 
ahead is too connected and balanced to warrant 
pulling out samples to lay before you. One 
really must read him entire. 

Stuart Chase and 
Chaneellor Lindley, the revival of personality; 


discusses men machines; 
Dr. Dengler, of Vienna, world forees behind 
President Neale, preparing the 
teacher; Dr. Judd, the science of our profes- 
sion; Dr. Bagley, leadership; Dean Haggerty, 


edueation ; 


the school of education and relations with the 
university. There are seven moving speeches 
on trends, by Meredith, McConnell, Coffman, 
Strayer, Fred Engelhardt and Harl Douglass. 
Five delightfully reminiscent addresses are here 
by Fletcher Harper Swift, Livingston Lord, 
George Aiton, Professor Peik and Jean Alex- 
ander. The volume closes with an address to 


21 Twenty-three contributors. Alvin Eurich, edi- 
tor. ‘*The Changing Educational World, 1905- 
1930.’? University of Minnesota Press, Minneapo- 
lis. 311 pp. $3.00. 
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alumni by Dean Haggerty; on growth of the 
colleges of education in the United States, by 
Victor Noll, of the National Survey of Secon- 
dary Schools; on educating superintendents, by 
Professor Engelhardt; and on doctors of phi- 
losophy, by Professor Eurich. A list of theses 
and researchers by students of this school of 
edueation, a remarkably full index of the sub- 
jects touched on in this book, give a facility in 
using it in the varied circumstances likely to 
surround a modern school man in any field. 
TIMELY TIPS 

Here are a few pickings from the Minnesota 
basket. 
BAGLEY: 

“We are face to face with unemployment 
caused in large part by the forees that have 
In the field 


of scientific inquiry dealing with economic and 


made us the wealthiest of nations. 


social problems there were not enough well- 
established principles to work out a prediction 
of what would happen.” 

“The very group who consigned the doctrine 
of general discipline to what seemed a perma- 
nent grave will soon be called on to find some 
means of doing what the old disciplinary theory 
claimed, namely, to develop generalized controls 
of conduct that will enable a man to be effective 
in changing conditions.” 

“Edueation must get from psychology, sociol- 
ogy and politics the more substantial parts of 
its substructure.” 

“Whether we want it or not, the times are 
putting the responsibility of leadership on the 
educator. It will not do to point to our growth 
in buildings and enrolment unless we can show 
a notable improvement in social welfare.” 

“We 


economists and masters of political science. 


need, educational sociologists, 


We 


should, already, have them on our staffs deter- 


now, 


mining how public education can solve our civic 
problems.” 
COFFMAN: 

“From advisers, counselors, psychiatrists com- 
mittees and deans, we know more about our 
students than ever before in the history of the 
university.” 

“Our researchers have discovered that the size 
of a class is no measure of the achievement of 
students. 
cireles in America.” 

“Research has discovered that the best scho- 


This has made a revolution in college 
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lastie records are made by students most active 
in athleties and extra-curriculars.” 

“It has discovered that certain preparatory 
requirements have almost no value in the fields 
for which they are supposed to prepare.” 
STRAYER : 

“Progress in school administration during the 
past twenty-five years is due to two causes 
scientific methods in management, professional 


training of executives.” 


EK. NGELHARDT : 

“For the school executive tenure is as inse- 
eure as it was. Gross and flagrant cases of 
unjust dismissals are perpetrated against super- 
intendents.” 

“To provide that teachers of all grades of 
competence and training may be assigned the 
same task, to assume that a difference in salary 
secures a difference in service, is economically 
unsound.” 

“About 60 per cent. of college graduates, ex- 
cluding professional schools other than of edu- 
cation, hope to enter the teaching field, but 
every proper advance made in education will 
reduce the total number of teachers needed.” 

“ free to 
school systems they could produce a better ser- 


administrators were organize 
vice with 50 per cent. less superintendents and 
10 per cent. less teachers.” 

DovuGLass: 

“Contact with the school should be required 
of all boys and girls until they reach the age 
of sixteen years.” 

“We now know more how to teach the sub- 
jects in schoc' than we know what subjects 
should be taught there.” 

“Extra-curriculars are studied by the score 
and still evaluated by the old absurd criteria of 


speculation, authority and expert opinion.” 
“Research in medicine, astronomy and other 

sciences has not been able to reach truth by 

asily 


techniques so simple that any one can 
understand them. It is unreasonable to expect 


an easier research in education.” 
LorD: 

“When a man boasts, ‘I do not teach arith- 
metic; I teach the boy,’ it’s safe to guess he 
teaches neither.” 

Jupp: 
“The science of education has advanced far- 
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ther in this country than in any other because 
we have been free to experiment and compare.” 


SNEDDEN AS PROPHET 

Lo, our David hath put aside his sling. He 
taketh his harp and chanteth the glories of what 
we shall be. By means of a silvery volume, 
readable at one sitting, Dr. Snedden shows you 
the American schools, particularly those of sec 
ondary grade as he conceives them to be thirty 
years from now. By that time government will 
have learned how to apportion labor so that 
everybody works with father. Smaller families 
and better-trained parents will keep children at 
home until they are nine. Schools will run fifty 
weeks a year, six days a week, eight to ten hours 
a day. Prejudice against intelligence tests be- 
comes no greater than against weighing one’s 
body. Of greater magnitude than any other 
school obligation is the requirement on all learn 
ers for more dynamic preparation for the politi 
eal cooperation due from all citizens. The 
schools must undertake analysis of such politi- 
val crookedness as still persists. “By 1930,” 
says the Doctor, “it had become apparent that 
‘training for citizenship’ was an illusion and 
pretense. Schools were wasting their time on 
algebra, Latin, ancient history, physics, English 
composition, typewriting, and similar studies, 
none of which had any bearing whatever on 
good political citizenship. From the days of 
1776 many men had been disposed by nature 
and nurture to be good conforming citizens and 
had the determination to become dynamic citi 
zens through voting, opinion making, writing, 
reforming, and, when necessary, revolting. The 
people, in spite of negligible civic education in 
schools, had, at times, shown collective political 
sagacity, toleration and power of cooperation 
of the highest order.” But, according to our 
prophetic author, it was not until the crisis, the 
hard times, the civie weakness in tragic depths 
turned enough attention to the civie incom- 
petency of the old pre-revolutionary education 
so that the schools began doing what they were 
made public for. 

This “dreadfully in earnest” little book is a 
warning, a hope and a confidence. Snedden is 
in it at his best. 


’? 


22 David Snedden, ‘‘ American Schools in 1960. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 122 pp. $1.50. 
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